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Tue year that saw the death of Sir William Hamilton saw also, 
within a few months, the birth of his destined successor in the 
Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Andrew Seth was born in Edinburgh on the 20th of December, 
1856. He was the eldest of a family of seven, of whom one 
other, four years his junior, James Seth of affectionate memory, 
also achieved philosophical eminence, occupying the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh nearly contem- 
poraneously with his elder brother’s tenure of the Chair of Logic 
and Metaphysics. 

Andrew Seth’s childhood and years of preparation for his 
ultimate life-work coincide with Alexander Campbell Fraser’s 
occupancy of Hamilton’s Chair. The connection is, indeed, 
even closer, for, passing to the University from the Royal High 
School of Edinburgh, he studied under Campbell Fraser, took 
first class honours in both philosophy and classics at his gradua- 
tion in the spring of 1878, and, after a year or two in Germany as 
a Hibbert Travelling Fellow, returned to Edinburgh as Fraser’s 
assistant in the early eighties. The idealistic influence of 
Campbell Fraser, while never complete or disabling, was, perhaps, 
discernible in Seth’s own later philosophising as a mild but firm 
corrective of a native tendency towards an extreme realistic 
interpretation of experience; enabling him to retain a steady 
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hold upon an ultimate metaphysical Idealism while rejecting 
both subjective and epistemological idealism. In his class- 
lectures on Berkeley it was noteworthy that his criticism, while 
unyielding, was singularly gentle, recognising beneath the crude 
psychologism and confident superficiality of the theory a truth 
capable of surviving the maturest criticism. This, I think, 
Seth owed to the ‘ searching intellectual criticism and impartial 
debate ’ that he himself said distinguished the famous old Logic 
Class-room during Fraser’s reign. 

After successively holding the Chair of Logic and Philosophy 
at the new University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
at Cardiff, and the Chair of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics 
at St. Andrews, Seth was appointed to succeed Campbell Fraser 
at Edinburgh in 1891, thirty-five years to a day after Fraser’s 
own election, and fifty-five years after that of Hamilton. Hence- 
forth he resumed his Edinburgh citizenship until his death on 
the Ist of September, 1931. Andrew Seth was thus essentially 
an Edinburgh man, by birth, by training, by residence for the 
greater part of his life, and it may also be said by temperament 
and native bias. To one at least of his students, coming to the 
Scottish metropolis from over the border, he seemed the very 
incarnation of the spirit of Edinburgh. His broad and easy 
culture, scholarly reserve, and intellectual piety, with not a little 
of the scepticism of mental attitude and distaste for enthusiasm 
associated with that other great Edinburgh philosopher whose 
monument adorns the Calton Hill, found an ideal setting in the 
austere beauty of the city of castle and college, palace and kirk. 
Nor was this, I think, mere accident, for though in the expression 
of his feelings and appreciations he was almost pathologically 
reticent, yet those who had reason to note with sympathy the 
significance of his shy comments on men and scenes were never 
unaware that his deep responsiveness to nature in its formal 
grandeur and sublimity was of the same pattern as his recognition 
of intellectual integrity in persons and his appreciation of formal 
dignity of social manner and institution. 

Among the earliest published works of Andrew Seth must be 
named his Hibbert Fellowship volume on The Development from 
Kant to Hegel with Chapters on the Philosophy of Religion, pub- 
lished in 1882 by the Hibbert Trustees, and the first essay of the 
volume of Essays in Philosophical Criticism, published under his 
joint editorship with R. B. (afterwards Lord) Haldane in 1883, 
the title of Seth’s essay being Philosophy as Criticism of Categories. 
Already in these works that belong to the beginning of his career 
there may be detected some of the qualities for which he became 
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notable in his later years: a peculiar lucidity, simplicity, and 
dignity of philosophical style ; a certain native authoritativeness 
of intellectual port well-fitting to his physical dignity of bearing 
—for with the head of an Olympian he possessed the physique of a 
viking (as many have discovered who, misled by a few easy rambles 
over the Braid Hills, have lightly set out for a day’s walking with 
him through the Border country or over the Cauld Stane Slap) ; 
a characteristic balance of intellectual probity and confidence, 
with unfaltering certainty as to the philosophical significance of 
moral, religious, and zsthetic values, which was an element of 
great strength in impelling him to reject philosophies that too 
easily reached their intellectual goal by a convenient under- 
estimation of refractory elements and objects of experience. 
His mind was from first to last broadly critical rather than 
laboriously scholastic, on the one hand, or naively speculative, 
on the other : a fact that is well illustrated by his almost unvary- 
ing method of exposition both as a teacher and as an author. 
This no more implies that Seth’s method was destructive rather — 
than constructive, nor again that it was eclectic rather than 
original, than it implies the contraries of these contrasts: as he 
himself describes it in the preface to one of his latest works, it 
is critical and constructive. ‘ Although it consists largely of 
criticism, the interest of the book is neither critical nor historical, 
but constructive throughout. This method of construction 
through criticism is the one which I have instinctively followed 
in everything I have written. I do not claim that it is the best 
method ; I simply desire that its nature be recognised.’ } 

Of the two works to which reference has been made, the Hibbert 
Fellowship volume is in the main expository and may be regarded 
as little more than a ‘ prentice ’ work ; but the essay on Philosophy 
as Criticism of Categories is of real importance as setting forth 
a thesis as to the proper work of philosophy (as distinct from the 
special sciences) which may be regarded as providing something 
of a ‘ platform ’ from which much in Seth’s later work takes its 
rise. It contains the formal statement of his permanent persuasion 
that philosophy has ample work to do as a distinct discipline, 
and work which is well within the scope of the human mind, 
even though its ultimate speculative synthesis is postponed 
both by reason of the amplitude of its problem and the evident 
limitations of the human mind. 

In 1884, when Seth had been appointed to his first Chair 
at Cardiff, he returned to Berlin for his marriage with Fraulein 


1 The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy, pp. vi-vii. 
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Eva Stropp, to whom he had become attached during his residence 
in Germany. Her devotion to him and to the country of her 
adoption was complete ; and it was an impressive sight in the 
days when I was first introduced to their home, twenty-five years 
later, to see them surrounded by their family of tall sons 
and daughters,—the tallest, I think, Ronald, whose kilted figure 
is vividly in my mind, the keen, boyishly modest young officer 
of seven years later still, a week or two before he lost his life on 
the Somme in 1916. Three other sons survive and two daughters, 
but Mrs. Pringle-Pattison predeceased her husband by three 
years. 

Andrew Seth’s earliest polemical excursion, which became the 
basis of his wider and more general philosophical fame, was in 
the second course of ‘ Balfour Philosophical Lectures’ on Hege- 
lanism and Personality. These courses of lectures were founded 
by Mr. A. J. Balfour (afterwards the Earl of Balfour) to enable 
Seth to produce ‘ original work in philosophic literature ’. Three 
courses were actually given, in 1885, 1887, and 1891. The first 
of these was devoted to Scottish Philosophy and the lecturer 
traced the development of thought from the implicit subjectivism 
of the Cartesian starting point to the philosophical scepticism of 
Hume as a point d’appui for a critical account of Thomas Reid’s 
doctrine of ‘natural judgements’, and a comparison of this 
with the more thoroughgoing and more famous anti-Humian 
arguments of Kant. The commendation that Reid receives in 
the course of the closely woven argument is noteworthy, especially 
for his firm rejection of epistemological relativity : a rejection 
not maintained by his Scottish successor Hamilton, and, of course, 
for the most part lacking from the ambiguous arguments of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. Refusing to regard either Hume or 
Hamilton as typical of the Scottish mind, Seth claimed that the 
“catholic doctrine of Scottish philosophy ’ is precisely this anti- 
phenomenalism, and that in this matter Hegelianism too is to 
be preferred to the phenomenalism of Kant. ‘To me it seems 
that, whatever we may think of the Hegelian system in other 
respects, we have here one great gift which it has bestowed on 
the world—the insight into the logic of this pervasive fallacy. 
So far as I can see, Hegel alone of all metaphysicians lifts us com- 
pletely clear of Relativism ’.? 

What Seth thought of the Hegelian system in some other re- 
spects was soon made clear, however, in the second series of 
Balfour Lectures to which reference has been made, and which 


1 Scottish Philosophy, p. 187. 
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first gave him that wider influence among what may be styled 
the intellectual ‘middle’ class—the manse and the cultivated 
laity—which he held to the last. For here he seized, on the one 
hand, upon what is a matter of great moment for ethical religion, 
the independent existence of finite selves, and, on the other hand, 
upon what is a matter of vigorous belief among plain men, the 
independent existence of the external world of nature. These 
were the ‘ugly facts’ emphasised in this unexpected attack 
from the very citadel of idealism on the ‘ beautiful hypothesis ’ 
of the identity of knowing and being in the ‘ completed self- 
consciousness ’ of the Absolute Spirit. The act of treachery 
sent a shudder of horror through the idealistic camp, and pro- 
voked rapid reprisals and not a little literary heat and some 
personal coolness, but it put a check upon the vague philo- 
sophisings to which the very nature of idealism is prone and to 
which a too easy mastery of their naturalistic opponents had 
tempted certain of his contemporaries. Hegel’s own attempt to 
deduce real being from neutral thought-forms under the cover 
of the identification of the differentia of factual, as opposed to 
logical, existence with ‘the poorest and most abstract of all the 
categories,’ viz.. that of Being, was ruthlessly exposed. The ob- 
jectivity of the Logic was shown to mean no more than its neut- 
rality, in virtue of which neither nature nor mind can be deduced 
as real existences from the Absolute Idea in which the Logic cul- 
minates. To suppose that they can be so deduced was, he held, 
to mistake Logic for Ontology. To this failure to distinguish 
the logic of mind from mind itself he traced a tendency to sub- 
merge finite minds in a universal mind, or rather to dissolve 
away all real minds, finite or infinite, in the schema of mentality. 
Mind becomes as it were a two-dimensional system of mental 
contents instead of a system or hierarchy of minds possessing 
separate existential individuality. The realistic consequences 
of the general argument were elaborated in the third course of 
Balfour Lectures delivered in 1891 and published in the 
Philosophical Review.! Here in the nature of the case (as will 
become clearer in due course) the matter was less finished and 
conclusive, and perhaps for this reason it was never issued in book 
form by the author. 

From the positions laid down in these volumes Seth never 
receded, and his later writings either issue from the ‘ platform ’ 
thus extended from the position advanced in Philosophy as 
Criticism of Categories, or are a positive attempt to clarify and 


1 Vols. i.-iii. 
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expound these original doctrines of his philosophy. His con- 
structive thought may be shortly described as an attempt to 
establish an Idealistic metaphysics which, without any sacrifice 
of ultimate unity and intelligibility, should find adequate place 
for the independent reality of the external world and for the real 
existence of finite selves. Outside the immediate circle of his 
friends Seth was not much given to mirth, but I have known him 
gleefully to accept an opponent’s intended devastating description 
of his aim as ‘ to eat his cake and to have it’, adding that it was 
perhaps the highest work of philosophy to show how this is possible. 
If it be said that he had no right as a philosopher to believe it 
to be possible until he had shown how it could be so; and in 
particular that his belief in the independent reality of finite 
selves and things was no more than a peremptory but ungrounded 
commonsense assumption : the reply must be that the existence 
of philosophical problems implies that the grounds of our beliefs 
are not fully understood ; but on that ground to deny our beliefs 
at the start is the surest way to show them, perhaps falsely, to 
be baseless. No system of philosophy is likely to over-estimate 
the amplitude of the Real; the greater danger is to be found in 
unduly narrowing concepts, in ungrounded negations, and in 
over-facile generalisations. 

Hegelianism and Personality was first published in 1887. For 
the next ten years Seth’s publications were confined to periodical 
literature, encyclopedias, and dictionaries. Several of the more 
closely wrought of these articles from Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
Contemporary Review, and the Quarterly Review were collected in 
a volume published in 1897 under the title Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos, and Other Essays, containing essays on Huxley, Balfour, 
and Bradley, together with his Inaugural Lecture on The Present 
Position of the Philosophical Sciences, delivered at the opening 
of his first session as Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at 
Edinburgh in October, 1891, and articles on The New Psychology 
and Automatism, The Life and Opinions of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
and upon Campbell Fraser’s Gifford Lectures for the years 
1894-96. To the same date belongs a slender volume containing 
Two Lectures on Theism which he had delivered at the Sesqui- 
centennial celebration of Princeton University. Another volume 
of papers collected from the Quarterly, the Contemporary, and the 
Hibbert Journals, and from other sources, under the general title 
The Philosophical Radicals and Other Essays, was published in 
1907, and in this volume also he reprinted some of his earliest 
work, to which reference has already been made. 

During these twenty years, therefore, from 1887 to 1907. 
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Seth was occupied in making clear the relations of his own 
philosophy with outstanding contemporary and historical theories, 
ranging from Kant and Hegel, Lotze and Nietzsche, to Huxley, 
Balfour, Bradley, Fraser, Martineau, Spencer, Dewey, Kidd, and 
McTaggart. The time and stimulus for his great constructive 
effort had not yet come. This period saw also his dignity as 
a university professor enhanced by that of a Border laird, with his 
consequent new appearance in the world of letters as Andrew Seth 
Pringle-Pattison—a change of nomenclature which has some- 
times given foreign writers ground for confusion or anxiety, 
and has even caused some of his earlier works to be attributed 
to his philosopher-brother, James Seth. It was in 1898 that he 
inherited The Haining, the estate of the Pringles at Selkirk, 
from his friend Mrs. Pringle-Pattison, a distant relative of the 
Seths by marriage ; and henceforth he shouldered the new and, as 
they must have been, unfamiliar responsibilities, together with 
his professorial duties and literary activities, with skill, rapid 
mastery, and some personal and domestic satisfaction. 

It was Pringle-Pattison’s election to the post of Gifford Lecturer 
in the University of Aberdeen for the years 1912 and 1913 that 
supplied the appropriate occasion for a really comprehensive 
review of the philosophical situation in relation to the great pro- 
blems of God, Nature, and man. In spite of personal sorrows 
and anxieties and public distractions that might have incapaci- 
tated one less philosophically minded, these lectures were published 
in 1917 under the title The Idea of God in the Lnght of Recent 
Philosophy. In this sturdy volume and in its more slender 
successor, T'he Idea of Immortality, published in 1922 and embody- 
ing the 1922 Gifford Lectures in the University of Edinburgh, 
must be found Pringle-Pattison’s mature and detailed philo- 
sophical system. That the system makes no claim to completeness 
takes nothing from its profound interest and value. Its author was 
by nature sceptical of systems of thought making claims to finality : 
but not because he doubted the unitary character of the Real ; 
the ‘ sense of intolerable ennui’ which he expressed in relation to 
such systems arose more from his recognition of man’s insufhi- 
ciency in the presence of ultimate problems than from any 
doubt of the intrinsic intelligibility of the world. 

I have said that the philosophy of Pringle-Pattison was a meta- 
physical Idealism ; but it was idealism with a difference, the 
difference emerging in the main in relation to the two issues of 
finite personality and the physical and organic external world. 
These two factors were made subtly to co-operate in the articulated 
system towards which his reflections were leading him ; and they 
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did so through his use of the ideas of purpose and value. For, 
on the one hand, the finite individual is most real and independent 
as an active agent operating in accordance with purposes, and 
not passively moving under the action of external forces or merely 
experiencing the flow of universal causality within his contours : 
and, on the other hand, it is towards purposive adaptations and 
teleological structure that the inorganic world appears to be 
developing. Thus both within consciousness and among the 
external objects of consciousness he found the constitutive 
operation of a single principle; and not merely so, for to him 
inner and outer are no independent realms but are united within 
a single evolutionary hierarchy. 

Now, as I have insisted, Pringle-Pattison had rejected subjective 
idealism from the start : not in the loose, irresolute, and unphilo- 
sophical manner in which so many have rejected its further 
implications but remained bound by its direct epistemological 
contention ; nor again rejecting the latter and continuing to 
entertain speculative ideas which could never have arisen but for 
an initial acceptance of subjectivism. He rejected it wholly 
and firmly. He did so in the first instance on ethico-religious 
grounds, because it implied either the submergence of finite 
self-hood in universal mind, or else an impossible solipsism. This 
was the ultimate root of his argument against Hegel and his own 
idealistic contemporaries in Hegelianism and Personality. But 
his rejection of subjectivism did not and could not stop there, 
and in the third course of Balfour Philosophical Lectures he made 
the argument apply mutatis mutandis to all the genuine objects 
of knowledge. There is so much of value in this third series 
that it is to be hoped that it may yet be made more accessible 
in book-form. But although subjective idealism was thus re- 
jected, Pringle-Pattison firmly adhered to the great Platonic 
tradition in Idealism, which emphasises the primacy of values in 
the Real, and the metaphysical significance of the end towards 
which a process works rather than of the origin from which it 
starts. Mind is the rédos of nature, and thus ultimately the 
sole reality : not because it epistemologically includes its objects. 
but because all things are organic to mind and find a place in 
the Real solely as subservient to mind. Idealism is thus the end 
of the argument and not the beginning, and because it is so it is 
able to include the truth of realism as a subordinate moment in 
a more complete and profound philosophy. 

For a thin and abstract idealism of the Berkeleian type, with 
its retinue of negations, we find substituted a theory of the de- 
pendence of inner and outer in terms of continuity of develop- 
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ment and the emergence of real differences, culminating in the 
consciousness of finite organically-embodied selves in which the 
whole finds expression as knowledge, and significance as value. 
Pringle-Pattison thus puts forward no doctrine of externally 
emerging levels of existence for which the higher emergent offers 
no explanation of the ground from which it has emerged. The 
emergent is for him the teleological explicator of its ground, 
summing it up and yielding it its subordinate place in a deeper 
reality. Thus, it is life that explains the organism, not as an 
extra factor over and above the other physico-chemical factors 
of the living tissues, but as the very essence of the reality of the 
organism as a living whole. So again, consciousness explains 
the world of external nature laid open for perception, not as a 
new creative force precipitating the world, nor as a new energy 
to be added to the physical realm, but as the perfection of the 
world ; no mere ‘ barren rehearsal ’ of a finished reality, but the 
most significant thing in the world, yielding to nature the value 
that alone gives it a place in the Real. Finite consciousness is 
not added to the world as a passive spectator ; it is the source, 
not of the existence of nature, but of its degree of reality. Nature 
is organic to mind and finds its immediate explication in the 
self-revelation achieved in the knowledge of finite beings. 

The argument thus roughly sketched, and in this notice I 
dare attempt no more, is further generalised to cover one side 
of the relations of finite individuals to the Absolute. Such in- 
dividuals exist because God needs them. Not that God first 
existed and subsequently created them out of nothing for his own 
needs. ‘ The divine Eremite as a pre-existent Creator is a figure, 
if one may so speak, of the logical imagination : it indicates what 
God is not, it does not tell us what he once was.’? A finite in- 
dividual is ‘ a unique focalisation or expression of the Absolute °* ; 
it makes ‘ its unique contribution to the life of the whole ’,* and 
this is its reality : its place in the divine purpose. ‘ The exist- 
ence of such centres is a fact as true and important “from the 
side of the Absolute” as from the point of view of the finite 
beings themselves—nay, . . . this differentiation or creation 
(according as we name it) constitutes the very essence and open 
secret of the Absolute life.’ 4 

Such is the axiological hierarchical Idealism towards which 
the whole of Pringle-Pattison’s thought tended ; and to one who 
had truly grasped its character, his later speculations on the 


1 The Idea of God, p. 296. 2 Op. cit., p. 269. 
3 Loc. cit. 4 Op. cit., p. 277. 
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destiny of finite individuals held no surprises. It is safe to say 
that those who were astonished at his denial that personal im- 
mortality was ‘an inherent possession of every human soul, or 
a talismanic gift conferred indiscriminately on every being born 
in human shape’! have not grasped the character of his final 
vision of ‘the realm of ends’. A being is not necessarily im- 
mortal because it holds a subordinate place in the hierarchical 
suburbs of an eternal being, for that would make all genuine 
objects of knowledge immortal ; and there is no assurance that 
instances of the species homo samens hold as such anything more 
than such a subordinate place. Immortality demands self- 
maintaining effort and formed character. ‘If a man is no more 
than a loosely associated group of appetites and habits, the self 
as a moral unity has either flickered out or has never yet come 
into existence ’.2 Immortal souls must be those who in some 
way express the Absolute life in a manner without which the Ab- 
solute life could not be. Nor does this imply that the Absolute 
life is adequately regarded as an indefinitely prolonged existence 
in time. On the one hand, Pringle-Pattison was emphatic that 
any attempt by the finite mind to ‘discard the durational form 
becomes in the end an affectation ’;? yet on the other hand, he 
held that it is the value of the life rather than its prolongation 
that is important and, indeed, essential. Immortality is of no 
value unless it is a ground for the experience of eternal life : ‘ the 
continuous enjoyment of an ever-present good ’.! 

The Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh in the year 1922 on The Idea 
of Immortality, from which quotation has just been made, were 
a more or less direct sequel to the two courses at Aberdeen on 
The Idea of God. The second course at Edinburgh in 1923 was 
delivered under the title Religious Origins and the Philosophy of 
History, and the first part of the course was completed and pub- 
lished in 1930 with the title Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, 
the second part having already been consolidated to form a British 
Academy Annual Philosophical Lecture under the Henriette 
Hertz Trust at the end of 1923. The volume on the Philosophy 
of Religion contains a great deal more than had been given in 
lecture-form : in fact, nearly three times as much ; and the whole 
was rounded off into a general sketch of a Philosophy of Religion 
in the strict sense, and not in the loose and pretentious sense in 
which this branch of philosophy is often taken by those un- 
familiar with the amplitude of general metaphysics as a certain 


? The Idea of Immortality, p. 195. 2 Op. cit., p. 196. 
> Op. cit., p. 205. 4 Op. cit., p. 167. 
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aspect of philosophy in general, or the whole of it: an error 
analogous with that which is commonly accepted by phenomen- 
ologists of science. 

I have found no place for the many incidental and minor 
writings of these later years. Pringle-Pattison did not disdain 
the higher forms of journalism, and a very useful edition and 
abridgment of Locke’s Essay by him was also published in 1924. 
Two years later he edited with fraternal piety the Essays in 
Ethics and Religion of his brother James, and to this he added 
a short memoir. 

Academic honours came freely to Pringle-Pattison, though he 
sought for no degree beyond that of Master of Arts. In his 
Autobiography Lord Haldane relates that it was the rejection of 
Haldane’s thesis for the Doctorate on ‘ Immortality’, at the 
instance not of the Professors of Philosophy but of the Professor 
of Botany, on the ground that it contained ‘ dangerous doctrine ’, 
that so moved Pringle-Pattison that he refused to submit a thesis 
for this degree.1_ Honorary doctorates were conferred on him 
by St. Andrews in 1892, by Durham in 1902, and by Edinburgh, 
together with the title of Emeritus Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics, upon the resignation of his Chair in 1919. He 
was elected a Fellow of the British Academy in 1904. 

The invitation to one philosopher to deliver four courses of 
Gifford Lectures in two universities must be unique in the history 
of the Gifford Foundation. It was made possible by the high 
esteem in which Pringle-Pattison was held by his Scottish con- 
temporaries in both the philosophical and the theological faculties ; 
and in return he gave his best to both and to the public by pro- 
viding a thoroughgoing account of his considered conclusions 
and reflections on the philosophy of nature, of mind, and of re- 
ligion. I have already spoken of his singularly beautiful philo- 
sophical style : it is as strong and as nimble as fine steel ; free 
from weight of detail and the labour of setting forth implications 
and presuppositions. Free also from technical jargon and those 
quaint attempts at clearness by the use of neologisms and for- 
mulas which have become characteristic of some modern schools 
of thought. His early bent for literature never left him, and he 
had a perfect belief in the possibility of expressing the greater 
part of philosophical ideas clearly and succinctly and pointedly 
by the use of ordinary literary English. Yet his thought will 
sustain analysis and critical inquiry in a high degree. The secret 
of his wider appeal was his ready assumption that his reader was 


1 Richard Burdon Haldane, An Autobiography, p. 21. 
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sufficiently interested and cultivated to supply the minor detail 
out of his own wit. He would not labour his points. Thus each 
reader could supply what was required for his own understanding, 
without being distressed by the real or the fancied need to grasp 
what was beyond his immediate capacity. 

The same characteristics were prominent in him as a teacher. 
He possessed in the highest degree the power of going straight to 
the heart of an abstruse problem. There was never a clearer- 
headed university professor, yet his ability was not overwhelming 
to his students. The slight hesitancy of his manner, the complete 
absence of the learned volubility that often conceals ‘ learned 
ignorance ’, put the young student at ease with his subject, if not 
altogether at ease with his professor. I do not think that Pringle- 
Pattison was a natural awakener of philosophical ability in 
students not already attracted to philosophy, though in this I 
may be misled through not recognising the springs of a Scotsman’s 
appeal to Scotsmen. His younger brother, Professor James Seth 
(whom in facial appearance he came in later years very much 
to resemble—especially after he shortened and pointed his mag- 
nificent beard, as a concession to modern ideas), was, I should 
judge, a much more provocative teacher for the ordinary student. 
But Pringle-Pattison was a great philosophical teacher. Scattered 
about the world are many teachers of philosophy and allied 
subjects, and of those who do not merely teach but also practice 
that dispassionate pursuit of truth that they first learned in the 
old Logic Class-room at Edinburgh. Further, he was a great 
teacher of philosophers: there must be at least half-a-dozen 
professors of philosophy at present in the universities of Great 
Britain alone who owe their first initiation as philosophers to 
Pringle-Pattison ; but I should say that no two of them belong 
to the same school of thought. They were not so taught. For 
the man minded to be a philosopher I know of no influence 
more benign, more instructive, more exemplary, more decisive. 
His finely balanced judgement was a perpetual corrective for 
callow affirmations and jejune denials ; his caution was infectious : 
nothing could have been more intellectually intriguing to the 
student than his union of scepticism and conviction ; his personal 
dignity was a discipline, his interest a sufficient reward, his com- 
mendation an inspiration to new effort, and to those who were 
fortunate enough to win his friendship—a gift not lightly be- 
stowed—he was an unfailing support in illness and in effort. in 
the more dignified forms of social intercourse, and in the studious 
adventures of the intellectual life. As a philosopher his intel- 
lectual humility was only matched by his native acumen and 
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scholarly industry. Nothing would have been easier than for 
him to set up for a great philosopher ; for there was nothing of 
the eclectic about him, in spite of a method of exposition suggesting 
eclecticism to the unwary. He thought through all his convic- 
tions, yielding nothing to their peremptoriness that was not 
supported by their intellectual transparency, and laboured to 
place them in due order in a consistent system, keeping ever in 
mind the necessary limitations of human thought, and the high 
responsibilities of his chosen vocation. 











II._PROF. HALLETT’S ZTERNITAS (1). 


By C. D. Broap. 


For a European of the present day, few systems of philosophy 
are so hard to understand as Spinoza’s. The difficulty does not 
arise, as with Hegel, from a forbidding technical terminology and 
an unholy passion for converting platitudes into paradoxes by 
means of puns. Spinoza’s language is simple and straightforward, 
and he had the inestimable advantage of writing in Latin, a 
medium in which it is not easy to make muddle and twaddle 
look like revelation. It is perfectly plain that Spinoza is an 
original thinker of the first rank ; that he had his own intuition 
of the world as a whole; and that his reasoning is not just 
“ logic-chopping ” but an attempt to expound this world-view as 
a coherent intellectual system. Those details which one can 
understand, such as his theory of the relations of body and soul, 
his doctrine of belief, and his analysis of the emotions, are so 
profoundly original and suggestive that one feels sure that it 
would be worth while to make an effort to grasp his system as a 
whole. But, speaking for myself, I am constantly baffled by 
terms like “ essence’’, “eternity”, “ attribute’’, etc., by the 
notion of the infinite modes “ following from ”’ the attributes, and 
soon. That they meant something important and distinguish- 
able for Spinoza is obvious; but, even when he gives formal 
definitions of them, I find it difficult to identify any of them 
confidently with anything that I can recognise in my own 
experience. 

Now Prof. Hallett has spent his philosophical life meditating on 
Spinoza’s philosophy ; he is one of Spinoza’s very few living 
disciples ; and he has honoured his hero in a way which must be 
almost unique, for he has both painted the portrait and expounded 
the doctrines of his master. He has deliberately dealt with the 
most difficult and characteristic parts of Spinoza’s system, such 
as the eternity of the human mind and the infinitely many 


1 #ternitas : a Spinozistic Study. By H. F. Hallett. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. Pp. xix, 344. 
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attributes ; and he has not confined himself to mere exposition. 
Recognising that there are serious gaps in Spinoza’s own account 
of his system, and that Spinoza’s thought was still developing 
rapidly in certain directions at the time of his death, Prof. Hallett 
has tried to fill these gaps in the way in which he thinks that 
Spinoza would have done if he had lived. His book is therefore 
of importance, not only as an interpretation of Spinoza’s thought 
by one who has steeped himself in it for many years, but also asa 
partly independent contribution to the metaphysics of time and 
eternity. Unfortunately, Prof. Hallett’s commentary is almost 
as difficult as Spinoza’s text, and, although I have given much 
time to the book and have certainly derived many suggestions 
from it, I cannot pretend to think that I fully understand 
most of the doctrines which it contains. 

About such a work as this three distinct questions may fairly 
be asked : (i) ““ What is Prof. Hallett’s interpretation of Spinoza’s 
theory?” (ii) “Is there any reason to think that Spinoza 
meant this, or something rather like it?” And (iii) ‘“‘ Whether 
or not this is what Spinoza meant, is there any reason to believe 
that this, or something like it, is true?’ Very few philosophers 
could venture without impertinence to controvert Prof. Hallett’s 
views about Spinoza’s meaning, and I am certainly not one of 
them; so I shall omit the second of these questions entirely. I 
shall devote myself mainly to the first question; and on this I 
will make the following preliminary remark. So far as I am 
concerned, Prof. Hallett’s statements fall into three groups. The 
first contains those which I think I understand. The second 
contains those which I think I understand in outline but certainly 
do not understand in detail. Here the difficulties are due either 
to defects in Prof. Hallett’s exposition, or to dullness on my part, 
and they could probably be removed by an hour’s talk with 
Prof. Hallett. The third group contains statements which convey 
absolutely nothing to me. All statements which involve the 
term “creation”, or the term “ activity” as applied to timeless 
existents, fall into this group. My difficulties here are due either 
to my lacking some experience which Spinoza and Prof. Hallett 
have enjoyed, or to my complete inability to identify the ex- 
perience which would give meaning to these terms even if I have 
had it. Spinoza, e.g., says: Sentimus, experimurque, nos aeternos 
esse. Prof. Hallett agrees with him, and says, very justly, that, 
if this were not so, we could have no positive idea of eternity. 
But I must confess that I am not aware of having any experience 
which could be appropriately expressed by this sentence or by 
anything like it. Either Spinoza had and noticed some experience 
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which I have never had or never noticed, or he expressed some 
experience which I have had and noticed, in such odd and in- 
appropriate terms that I cannot identify his reference. 

I will now expound Prof. Hallett’s book to the best of my t 
ability. In so doing, I shall not follow his order, in which the 
discussion of Duration and Eternity comes first. I shall begin 
with what comes towards the middle of his book, viz., his general 
account of what he understands to be Spinoza’s view of Natura p 
Naturata. \ 
























(1) Natura Naturata.—If Prof. Hallett’s interpretation be 
accepted, Spinoza’s view of the structure of the universe, in its 
aspect of Natura Naturata, is much more like the views of Leibniz 
and of McTaggart than most of us would have suspected. 

We may begin by enumerating the differences between Spinoza 
and Leibniz, which Prof. Hallett mentions in the preface to Part 
II. of his book. They are these. (i) Spinoza accepted the reality 
of Extension, whilst Leibniz thought that we misperceive groups 
of unextended particulars as extended objects. (ii) Leibniz’s 
monads, even if they were spatial, would be punctiform. They 
would thus differ in kind from the individuals of which they 
are parts, and from the created world as an individual whole. 
Spinoza’s corpora simplicissima animata are minimal extensions 
marked out by actual motions. They are of the same kind as the 
higher and more complex individuals of which they are elements, 
and as the Whole. (iii) For Spinoza there can be no unrealised | 
possibilities, whilst for Leibniz the actual world is one out of 
innumerable equally possible alternatives. | 

The essential point of agreement is that both of them accepted | 
and developed the “ macrocosm-microcosm”’ theory. The form 
which this theory takes in Spinoza’s philosophy is, according to | 
Prof. Hallett, the following. Natwra Naturata is a unique and 
perfectly organised individual Whole, consisting of infinitely | 
many Primary Parts, each of which reflects the Whole to a 
different degree of adequacy, and none of which can, from its , 
very nature as a part, reflect the Whole with complete adequacy. | 
This difference in adequacy of reflection between each different | 
Primary Part is, according to Prof. Hallett, necessary in order | 
to differentiate the parts; and McTaggart is criticised for not | 
seeing this. It is also necessary that the number of Primary | 
Parts should be infinite in order that there shall be no unrealised 
possibilities. Let us call the Primary Parts P,, P,...P,...- 

It is not altogether clear to me whether these Primary Parts 
are supposed to be a “set of parts” of Natura Naturata, in 
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McTaggart’s sense, or whether they are supposed to overlap each 
other to some extent. Iam inclined to suppose that Prof. Hallett 
means to take the latter alternative. For he tells us in Chapter VI. 
that, whilst individuals of the same degree of wholeness cannot 
be related as whole and part, they can overlap in so far as their 
individuality is incomplete. Now I understand that degree of 
individuality varies with the degree of adequacy with which a 
part reflects the Whole. As all the Primary Parts reflect the 
Whole with some degree of inadequacy I conclude that Prof. 
Hallett must hold that each Primary Part overlaps some other 
Primary Part to some extent. But I may be wrong. 

Natura Naturata as a whole is not an organic unity, since it has 
no environment. But it would be still more erroneous to think 
of it as something less closely unified than an organism, e.g., as 
a merely mechanical unity. We may call it a “ super-organic 
unity’; from the nature of the case we can find no complete 
analogy to it in any of its parts. Each of the Primary Parts 
may properly be regarded as a kind of idealised multiple organism. 
The series of Primary Parts has no highest or lowest term, but it 
has an upper lamit, if I understand Prof. Hallett aright. The 
upper limit will be Natura Naturata as a whole. This, of course, 
cannot be a term in the series of its own Primary Parts ; but the 
members of this series can approximate indefinitely to it in 
respect of their degree of individuality and organisation and 
inclusiveness. The lowest terms of the series are the corpora 
simplicissima animata ; but these, as we shall see, approximate 
only to the ideal limit of a corpus simplex animatum, which is a 
fiction incapable of actual existence and not a real lower limit. 
A human individual, 7.e., an ensouled human body or an embodied 
human soul, is, if I am not mistaken, one of the Primary Parts of 
Natura Naturata, occupying an intermediate position in the 
series. It is because my mind has my body for its immediate 
object, and because my body is, in its degree, a reflexion of 
Natura Naturata Extensa as a whole, that I can have an adequate, 
though very imperfect, idea of the latter. “Our knowledge of 
God ” (as extended) “is our knowledge of our bodies, broadened 
out and delimited by the unity of the body with Natura Naturata 
as a whole but not with the more ineffable ranges of individuality.” 
Similar remarks would apply, mutatis mutandis, to our knowledge 
of Natura Naturata Cogitans, it being remembered that Spinoza 
holds that the human mind has itself, as well as its body, for its 
immediate object. Our bodies are related to the extended 
individuals which are higher in the series of Primary Parts in 
somewhat the same way as the living cells in my body are related 
11 
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to my body as an individual organism. And there must be some 
parallel arrangement on the mental side. 

So far, Spinoza’s theory, as interpreted by Prof. Hallett. is 
fairly clear in outline. But now we come to more difficult details 
of it. Weare told that all the Primary Parts of Natura Naturata 
are “immanent in” a given primary part P,, in so far as P, 
reflects them adequately ; they “act transeuntly on” P,, in so 
far as P,, fails to reflect them adequately. In P,, Prof. Hallett 
distinguishes a part P,,(p,,) as “‘ that part of P,, which is due to 
the immanency of P,, in P,,”” ; and he distinguishes another part, 
which I will denote by P,(z,,). This latter is “ that part of P, 
which is due to the transiency of P,,, on P,,”’. 

We thus get, within any Primary Part P,,, two series of First 
Grade Secondary Parts (to borrow a useful phrase from McTaggart). 
viz., 

P,(p,); P,, P2) = P,(Pm)s . 
P TA), . 


(Po), + « 
n(77y); n(79); ee al m 


em P,(pr)s 3. 6 
ae 
The first of these series is said to represent the “ activity ” of P,,, 
and the second to represent “ the passivity of P,,, or its inadequate 
reflexion of the whole”. There will, of course, be a similar pair of 


series of First Grade Secondary Parts within each of the Primary 
Parts. The two series may be put together in the form 


P,(p,; 7); P,,(pe, 79), 2 * | a a) oa P.(Pa: Pods ears 


It is asserted that such a series as this completely makes up the 
Primary Part P,. It is not clear to me whether Prof. Hallett 
means such a series of First Grade Secondary Parts of a given 
Primary Part to be a “ set of parts” of it in McTaggart’s sense, 
or whether he would allow terms in the series to overlap each 
other to some extent. My impression is that overlapping would 
not be allowed, but I may well be mistaken. Each Primary Part 
‘reproduces ”’ the Whole, in its degree, by containing one and 
only one First Grade Secondary Part corresponding to each 
Primary Part. 

I do not at all clearly understand what is meant by P,, contain- 
ing one part P,(p,,) which is an adequate response to P,,, and 
another part P,,(7,,) which is an inadequate response to P,,. We 
are given no help by illustrations or analogies. Does Prof. 
Hallett mean that P,,, has a set of two parts, p,, and a residue 7, 
such that P,, responds adequately to the former and inadequately 
to the latter? If so, it would be better to symbolise them by 
P"m and 7”,, respectively. For, presumably P,, will have a 
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different set of two parts, viz., p”,, and 7’,,, such that the different 
primary part P, responds adequately to the former and inade- 
quately to the latter. Again, I do not understand what is meant 
by saying that P,,, is “immanent in” P,, in so far as the latter 
responds adequately to the former, and that P,, ‘‘ acts transeuntly 
upon ” P,, in proportion as the latter responds inadequately to the 
former. Surely, in any ordinary sense of these technical terms, 
P,, acts transeuntly on P,, if it elicits any response from P,,, 
whether that response be adequate or inadequate ; and the more 
responsive P,, is to P,,, the more transeunt action there is between 
the two. Lastly, I am not at all sure that I understand what 
precisely is meant by the distinction between “ adequate ”’ and 
“inadequate ” response. Would a response be “ adequate ” if, 
for every possible determinate variation in the stimulus, there 
were a correlated variation in the response; and would it be 
“inadequate ”’ if, for certain ranges of variation in the stimulus, 
the response would remain unaltered ? 

We must now face further complications. Each First Grade 
Secondary Part, such as P,,(p,,, 7), of a given Primary Part, such 
as P,, consists of a series of Second-Grade Secondary Parts. 
Each of these reflects one and only one of the First-Grade Secon- 
dary Parts of P,, and each of them consists of an adequate and 
an inadequate reflexion of the First Grade Secondary Part which 
it reflects. Prof. Hallett’s notation becomes terribly cumbrous 
at this stage, and I would suggest the following amendment. 
Denote P,,(Pms 7m) by P,,»,, and denote P,(p,, 7,) by P,,. Then 
the part of P,(p,,, 7m) Which is a reflexion of P,(p,, 7,) can be 
symbolised byP,,» (Pnrs 7nr)» Here py, is the part of P,,(p,, 7,) 
which is adequately reflected in P,,(p,,, 7»); and 7,, is the part 
of P,,(p,, 7,) which is inadequately reflected in P,,(p,,, 7,,). If we 
denote P,n(Pnrs Tnr) by the shorter symbol P,,,,,,, ,,, We can express 
Prof. Hallett’s theory of Second Grade Secondary Parts as follows : 
“ Any First Grade Secondary Part P,,,, of any Primary Part P, 
consists of the following series of Second Grade Secondary Parts, 
vizZ., 
aD 


Fy P 


nm, ni nm, n2> ° nm nm °° ° Pn mano °° 


where these symbols have the meanings explained above ”. 

It will be seen that each First Grade Secondary Part of any 
Primary Part “ reproduces ’’ that Primary Part, in its degree, by 
containing one and only one Second Grade Secondary Part 
corresponding to each First Grade Secondary Part of that Primary 
Part. And, since each Primary Part “ reproduces ” the Whole, 
in its degree, as already explained, each First Grade Secondary 
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Part, in “ reproducing ”’ a certain Primary Part, will be “ repro- 
ducing ”’ the Whole at the first remove from directness. 

Now this arrangement is supposed to go on in an endless de- 
scending hierarchy. Each Second Grade Secondary Part of a 
First Grade Secondary Part will be composed of a series of Third 
Grade Secondary Parts, corresponding one to one to the Second 
Grade Secondary Parts of that First Grade Secondary Part. E.9., 
the part P,,,,,., », will be composed of a series of parts of which the 
term Pim, nr, ns 18 a typical member. where the latter symbol is 
an abbreviation for the more explicit symbol P,,,,, nr (Pam. ns 
en o and where s takes in turn all the values 1, 2,... 7, 
m,...n,.... It follows that each Third Grade Secondary Part 
will “ ‘ reproduce ’ ’ the Whole at the second remove from directness, 
and so on without end. 

Now in each grade of the secondary parts of a given Primary 
Part P,, there will be one outstanding term. In the first grade it 
will be P,,,,. In the second grade it will be P,,,,, ,,,.. In the third 
grade it will be P,,,, nn, nn. Andsoon. The first is that part of 
P,, which is the reflexion (partly adequate, and partly inadequate) 
of P,, in itself. The second is that part of P,,’s reflexion of itself 
which is the reflexion of this reflexion of P,, in this reflexion of P,,. 
And so on. These phrases convey no idea whatever to me; but 
they mean something for Prof. Hallett, and they may perhaps 
strike some chord in some reader. If P,, be, as we are told, a 
kind of idealised multiple organism, perhaps P,,,, on the bodily 
side, might be a kind of idealised brain and nervous system. But 
this may be a complete misinterpretation. And I do not see how 
Pin, nn and the rest could be interpreted on these lines. 

However this may be, Prof. Hallett thinks that there is a 
fundamental distinction between what we might call “ homo- 
geneous ” secondary parts, such as we have just been considering, 
and “ heterogeneous ” ones, such as P,,,,, Pim, nr, ete. He says 
that P,,,, ““ reflects, but does not wholly reproduce, P,, as it is in 
the integrity of Natura Naturata”. It is inadequate, but “ it is 
not confused by transiency’. The same is true of P,,,, nn. It is 
still more inadequate, since it is only a reflexion of a reflexion of 
P,,. But it is not confused. Now P,,,, will be a confused, as well 
as an inadequate, reflexion of P,,,.. For, since it is a reflexion of 
P,, in P,,, it will have a mixed nature depending jointly on the 
natures of P,,, and of P,. (We must of course clearly understand 
that “‘ confusion ” here does not mean confusion in the cognitive 
sense. For whatever Prof. Hallett has in mind will characterise 
Natura Naturata Extensa just as muchas Natura Naturata Cogitans. 
Probably some such term as “ impure ”’ or “ mixed ” would be 
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safer in this connection.) It seems to me rather unfortunate that 
Prof. Hallett should again bring in the word “ transiency ”’ here, 
for there certainly seems to be a verbal inconsistency in his 
statements. P,,,, does, according to him, contain a part P,,(z,) 
which is P,,’s inadequate reflexion of itself. And such inadequacy 
is ascribed by Prof. Hallett on p. 210 to “transiency”’. Yet, 
on p. 213, we are told that P,,,, is not confused by transiency. 


- Does he mean that transiency is present even here, but that it 


does not here cause confusion ? Or does he mean that transiency 
is not present here? If the latter be his meaning, he must either 
be using “ transiency ” in a different sense from that in which he 
used it on p. 210, or there would appear to be an inconsistency. 

Prof. Hallett says that the heterogeneous Secondary Parts are 
“within Natura Naturata, but are not parts of Natura Naturata 
as a whole”. They are what he calls “sections”, in contrast 
with genuine “ parts”. He says that “in the Whole they are 
resolved into their determinants’. I take it that the determin- 
ants of P,,,, would be the two Primary Parts P,, and P,,,; that 
the determinants of P,,,,, ,, would be the three Primary Parts 
P,, P,,, and P,; and that the determinants of P,,,,, ,,,, would be 
the homogeneous First Grade Secondary Part P,,,, and the two 
Primary Parts P,, and P,,,. 

Prof. Hallett is, of course, here using the word “ part” in a 
special technical sense. P,,,, is, even in his sense, a part of P,,, 
and P,, is, even in his sense, a part of Natura Naturata, yet Pn 
is not, in his sense, a part of Natura Naturata. <A part is dis- 
tinguished from a section as being “a relative whole within 
Nature” (p. 89). Again, “a real part differs from a section in 
that it reproduces the whole while remaining distinct within the 
whole” (p. 151). With these definitions I find it difficult to 
understand why the heterogeneous secondary parts are said to be 
only sections and not genuine parts of Natura Naturata. For 
surely, on Prof. Hallett’s own showing, they are “ relative wholes 
within Nature’, and they do in their structure ‘“ reproduce the 
Whole while remaining distinct within the Whole”, though the 
reproduction is less pure in them than it is in the homogeneous 
secondary parts. Still, there seems to be no doubt that Prof. 
Hallett, in his detailed treatment of the subject (pp. 209-215, 
and particularly p. 213) means to confine the title of “ parts of 
Natura” to the Primary Parts and the homogeneous Secondary 
Parts. His definitions, and his previous statements, seem to me 
to suggest a different view, viz., that any member of the hierarchy, 
whether homogeneous or heterogeneous, would be a part of 
Natura Naturata, whilst sections would be divisions of the Whole 
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which cut across the hierarchy, eg., such an aggregate as 
P,, m-together-with-P,,,,, ns- 

I do not understand how an wnmizxed reproduction of P,, in P,, 
viz., P,», can have parts like P,,,,, nm, Which are impure reproduc- 
tions in P,,,, of umpure reproductions in P,, of other Primary Parts, 
such as P,,. But, since I have no idea in detail of what is meant 
by “ reproduction ” or “ reflexion’ in the present context, this 
is not, perhaps, surprising. I also do not understand what is 
meant by the “resolution in the Whole” of heterogeneous 
Secondary Parts, such as P,,,,.. The phrase calls up the idea of 
the “‘ resolution ” under a magnifying-glass of a purple surface 
into a set of intermixed blue dots and red dots, or the “‘ resolution ” 
of a complex wave-motion into simple harmonics. But I cannot 
make any consistent use of these analogies to enable me to under- 
stand what is meant in the present case. 

The above is the best account that I can give of Prof. Hallett’s 
general doctrine of the structure of Natura Naturata. It inevit- 
ably challenges comparison with McTaggart’s theory of Deter- 
mining Correspondence, which Prof. Hallett mentions on p. 211. 
There are, of course, great divergences in detail, but perhaps 
the following fundamental differences in the manner of exposition 
are better worth mentioning here: (i) We know exactly why 
McTaggart thought that the universe must have the peculiar 
kind of structure which he ascribed to it. He thought that it 
was thus, and thus only, that a certain contradiction about 
endless divisibility, which he carefully explains, could be avoided. 
I have been unable to discover any reason whatever for the 
belief of Spinoza and Prof. Hallett that the universe has the 
peculiar structure which they ascribe to it. (ii) Having proved 
to his own satisfaction that the universe must have the structure 
of a Determining Correspondence System, McTaggart carefully 
discussed the question whether any relation known to us is 
capable of answering the conditions required of a relation of 
determining correspondence. He concluded that the relation of 
perception to perceptum is the only known relation which will 
answer to these conditions. No such discussion is supplied by 
Spinoza or Prof. Hallett. We are thus left without any kind 
of working-model of the system; and, for persons like myself 
who are incapable of following very abstract arguments, this is a 
fatal obstacle to one’s efforts to envisage the philosophy and 
to appraise its value. 

(1-1) Natura Naturata Extensa.—tI will gather together under 
this heading the most important statements which Prof. Hallett 
makes about the world of extension in particular, as distinct from 
Natura Naturata in general. 
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Prof. Hallett admits that Spinoza never got his positive view 


” 


of Extension, and of how the various extended modes “ follow 
from the attribute, clearly stated. He thinks that Spinoza quite 
certainly held the following doctrines: (i) He distinguished 
between extension as imagined (in which the magnitude and 
outstanding directions of the percipient’s body are taken as 
fundamental and objective) and extension as conceived by the 
geometer or the physicist (in which there is no intrinsic unit of 
magnitude and no absolute direction). (ii) He held extension to 
be neither instantaneous nor sempiternal, but to be an eternal 
existent which is wrongly imagined to be sempiternal. (iii) He 
held that extension is “‘ modified ” or “ individuated ”’, but not 
divided. (This means, I think, that it is not built up by the 
adjunction of parts which might have existed in isolation or in 
different arrangements.) 

Beyond this point interpretation must take the form of sym- 
pathetically working out for oneself, in accordance with the 
general spirit of Spinoza’s system, the hints which are strewn 
about in his writings. As I very much doubt whether I under- 
stand Prof. Hallett’s speculations, I shall now try to do for him 
what he has tried to do for Spinoza, 7.e., I shall state in my own 
way what I suppose him to mean. 

Natura Naturata Extensa is an extremely complex extended 
individual, consisting of an infinite number of extended Primary 
Parts, each of which is itself a highly organised extended in- 
dividual, interrelated in a characteristic way. This character- 
istic structure of Natura Naturata Extensa as a whole cannot, 
from the nature of the case, be the structure of any other in- 
dividual. It is thus, in two senses of that sacred and solemn 
phrase, the most “ concrete ” of all “‘ concrete universals”’. For 
(a) it is a type of structure which can be realised in one and only 
one complex instance ; and (b) this one instance includes every- 
thing that exists, since anything that is not itself a Primary Part 
of the Whole which has this unique structure is either a part of 
a Primary Part or has a set of parts each of which is a part of 
some Primary Part. Regarded in this light, Natura Naturata 
Extensa may be symbolised in the form 


B? = @e,, Cy « « « Cys « © +) 


Here ¢! represents this unique type of structure. So regarded, 
we can speak of it as “The Immediate Infinite Mode of Exten- 
sion” and we can talk of its structure ¢! as the highest of the 
Propria Communia of extension. Spinoza gave to this mode the 
name Motio-et-Quies. 
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Prof. Hallett does not explicitly distinguish between the type 
of structure peculiar to a certain individual, and the individual 
which has this peculiar internal structure. He thus identifies 
the Propria Communia of extension with the Infinite Modes of 
extension. Whatever Spinoza may have thought, and whatever 
Prof. Hallett may think, it seems to me essential to draw this 
distinction even when the structure is such that there can be 
only a single unique individual which has this structure. 

Now, as we have seen, each of the primary extended parts, 
such as ¢,, of E! will itself be an individual composed of first grade 
secondary parts, interrelated in a characteristic way. This may 
be symbolised as follows : 


€y = $7(Cy)- C2,» - - Cans» - +) 
lo = $o%(Cg1, Co2, - » » Cony + + +) 
oo Pn(Cn, Cnar + + + Enns + + .) 
Here ¢,*, 4,7, d,”, . . . ,2, etc., would, I assume, be different 


determinate forms of a single determinable structural universal 
¢?, which would be the general structure of a Primary Part of 
Natura Naturata Extensa. Considered as a whole composed of 
primary parts, each of which in turn is composed of first grade 
secondary parts, Natura Naturata Extensa would be symbolised 
in the form 


KE? = ${h:7(en, €r2, - - -)s bo* (Cer> Coe, - - +) - - -)- 
So regarded, we can speak of it as ‘“ The First Mediate Infinite 
Mode of Extension’. Spinoza gave to this mode the name of 
Facies Totius Universi. Each of the determinate structural 
universals, ¢,, f,”, ...,”... would be Propria of very extensive 
range, though none of them would range over the whole of 
Natura Naturata Extensa, in the sense in which d' does. It would, 
however, be the case that every part of Natura Naturata Extensa 
either (a) is an individual whose internal structure is some deter- 
minate form of ¢2, or (6) is a part of such an individual, or (c) has 
a set of parts each of which is a part of some such individual. 
So ¢?, though more abstract and less determinate than ¢", is, in 
a perfectly definite sense, all-pervasive throughout Extension. 
I take it that 4? would be the next Proprium Commune of exten- 
sion after the supreme Proprium Commune ¢'. 
All this is, of course, a highly speculative interpretation and 
development of Prof. Hallett’s much less detailed statements. 
Very likely I have misunderstood him to some extent, but I 
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think that what I have been expounding is not altogether remote 
from his theory of the endless series of Infinite Modes and the 
hierarchy of Propria Communia. I suspect that the two follow- 
ing assumptions would have to be added in order to complete 
our account of what Prof. Hallett believes Spinoza to have 
believed: (i) That from the fact that E* has the structure ¢! it 
logically follows that each primary part of E! has some deter- 
minate form of the structure ¢?. And (ii) that the determinable 
¢? is such that it necessarily has the determinate forms ¢,”, ¢,, 
etc., just as the property of being a conic section necessarily takes 
the form of being circular, or elliptical, or hyperbolic, or para- 
bolic, or a pair of intersecting straight lines. Similar assump- 
tions would, I think, be made, mutatis mutandis, at each stage of 
the hierarchy of Propria. 

Having begun at the top and considered the descending series 
of extended modes, let us now start from the other end and 
consider Prof. Hallett’s account of the corpora simplicissima. 
Prof. Hallett thinks that Spinoza conceived them as “ actual 
infinitesimal motions through infinitesimal spaces ’’, as contrasted 
with the extended sempiternal atoms of the classical atomic 
theory, on the one hand, and with the instantaneous punctiform 
“ event-particles ” of certain modern theories, on the other. In 
other places Prof. Hallett terms the corpora simplicissima “ pure 
unbalanced motions, incapable of . . . continued duration ”. 
Spinoza explicitly says that he introduces the notion of them 
as an expository device; and he does not, according to Prof. 
Hallett, suppose that they could really exist. I think that it is 
fairly easy to see what Spinoza had in mind, and that it may be 
worth while to offer a speculative expansion of Prof. Hallett’s 
very condensed statements. 

For Spinoza the persistence of any finite mode of extension 
through a finite duration must be like the continuance of a certain 
same wave or a certain same noise. It could not be like the per- 
sistence of an atom, as ordinarily understood ; for that would 
make the finite mode into a substance or continuant, whilst it is 
of the essence of Spinoza’s theory that there are no finite con- 
tinuants. Similarly, the locomotion or the locoquiescence of a 
finite mode of extension would have to be conceived in the same 
way as the “‘ motion ” or “ rest” of a shadow or a wave. Thus, 
any mode of extension which could be called a persistent “ thing ” 
would have to be some kind of periodic process, and any ‘* change 
in” this “ thing ’’ would have to be some variation in the basic 
thythm of this periodic process. Now we know that complex 
thythms can be “ resolved into” a number of simple periodic 
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processes of suitable frequencies and phase-differences “ super- 
posed on” each other. In this kind of “composition ” the 


ee 


elements ” do not co-exist with each other and with the com- 
positum, as the bricks do in a house, or as oxygen and hydrogen 
are supposed to do in water. The actual complex rhythm is 
what exists in nature, and the simple periodic processes into 
which the mathematician “ resolves” it are, in general, merely 
convenient fictions. 

It remains to go one step further. The simplest periodic 
motion can be further “resolved” into a series of successive 
infinitesimal rectilinear motions, each differing infinitesimally 
from its immediate predecessor and its immediate successor in 
direction and velocity. I think that the natural interpretation 
of Prof. Hallett’s interpretation of Spinoza is that these would 
be the corpora simplicissima. On any view they would be 
mathematical fictions at a further remove from reality than the 
simple harmonic “ components” of a complex periodic process. 
But, on Spinoza’s view, they would be fictions in a further sense. 
For, as we have seen, there can be no such thing for Spinoza as 
a particle which literally and bodily changes its place ; “ locomo- 
tion ” must be some special kind of variation in some process of 
periodic change. Hence these infinitesimal rectilinear motions, 
which are feigned to be the ultimate components of simple 
harmonic motions, would be either variations in some other 
periodic process (and therefore not ultimate) or variations with 
no variable subject (and therefore contradictions in terms). This 
is my interpretation of Prof. Hallett’s statements about the 
corpora simplicissima being “ pure unbalanced motions, incapable 

. of continued existence ”’. 

We have now considered the two ends of the hierarchy of 
extended modes, and it remains to discuss Prof. Hallett’s views 
about a certain mode which comes somewhere between the two 
and is epistemologically of fundamental importance to us, viz., 
the human body. I am not sure whether Prof. Hallett regards 
a living human organism as a Primary Part of Natura Naturata 
Extensa, occupying an intermediate position in the endless series 
of Primary Parts, or as a Secondary Part, occupying an inter- 
mediate grade in the endless series of Secondary Parts of some 
Primary Part. It is certain that he takes it to be one or the 
other. 

Whichever may be the right one of these alternatives, the follow- 
ing points are to be noticed about human bodies. We must not 
identify a man’s body with that which is taken by himself or by 
other men as his body at the level of sense-perception and bodily 
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feeling. A man’s body, we are told, “ is his responsive perspec- 
tive of extension”. The individuality of this or that human 
body does not consist in its occupation of a special finite region 
of extension, but in its special kind and degree of responsiveness 
to Natura Naturata Extensa as a whole. Our finitude does not 
consist primarily in our minuteness, but in our wresponsiveness to 
so much which is contained in extended nature. We are also 
told that there is a sense in which each body extends throughout 
the whole, and another sense in which it occupies only a limited 
region. Unfortunately, we are not told in what sense it does the 
one and in what sense it does the other. Lastly, we may add 
the remark that, in a sense, a man’s body is what he reproduces 
of Natura Naturata Extensa ; it is ““ what he, and he only, mistakes 
for Nature ”’. 

I cannot pretend to be at all clear as to what precisely Prof. 
Hallett is trying to convey by the remarks which I have quoted. 
What he would seem to mean is roughly the following. Each 
human body, as it really is, is a certain partial selection from the 
processes which together make up Natura Naturata Extensa. 
Each different human body is a different partial selection. But 
in each case the selection, omission (and distortion ?) are made on 
the same general plan, which is characteristic of the human body 
as contrasted with extended individuals of higher or lower grades, 
such as angelic organisms or hydrogen atoms. Now this plan 
or principle of selection is such that some of the contents of every 
region of extension will fall into every such selection. In this 
sense, every human body “extends throughout the whole”. 
On the other hand, this plan or principle of selection is such that 
every selection made in accordance with it consists of an out- 
standing central nucleus surrounded by a fringe or field which 
stretches away with fading intensity in every direction throughout 
the whole Facies Totius Universi. In ordinary life the mind 
which animates a given human body is liable to identify his body 
with this central nucleus, and other men are liable to make the 
same mistake about this human body and about their own bodies. 
In this sense each human body “ occupies only a limited region ”’. 

If this be what Prof. Hallett has in mind, the following physical 
analogy may be useful as a rough illustration of his meaning. 
Imagine an ideal fluid in a round basin, and imagine that at some 
time in the past stones were dropped into this at various places. 
The surface will now be covered with a most complicated moving 
pattern of ripples, and will continue to be so covered for the 
future. Yet this pattern could be “resolved into ” superposed 
systems of ripples, each emanating from one of the centres at 
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which one of the stones was dropped into the fluid. Each such 
system of ripples would represent a different human body, which 
would thus, in a sense, be present everywhere in the vessel, 
The centre of any one such system of ripples would represent 
what is commonly regarded as the region occupied by a certain 
human body, which would thus, in another sense, be confined to 
a definite place in the vessel. 

(1:2) Natura Naturata Cogitans.—Under this heading I will 
gather together the most important statements which Prof, 
Hallett makes about the world of thought. 

For Spinoza, to be mental or psychical is to stand to something 
in the relation of a state or act of cognition to a cognised object, 
or, as he would say, of idea to ideatum. This relation is absolutely 
unique. Not only is it different from the causal relation, it is 
incompatible with that relation. As we have seen, each body is a 
certain selection from Natura Naturata Extensa. Corresponding 
to this there will be a certain selection from Natura Natwrata 
Cogitans. And the latter will stand to the former in the relation 
of act or state of cognising to object cognised. 

Spinoza, as is well known, asserted that to an idea of « there 
corresponds an idea of this idea, and an idea of the idea of this 
idea, and so on without end. He also claimed that this did not 
involve an infinite regress, because we have the same mode of the 
same attribute throughout. Prof. Hallett’s interpretation is that 
the idea of the idea of x is the enjoyed contemplation of 7. It 
counts as the idea of «, in respect of its being an act of cognising 
of which x is the object. It counts as the idea of the idea of « 
in respect of this act of cognising being enjoyed. 

I have never clearly understood what Prof. Alexander meant 
by “ enjoyment ”’, and therefore this explanation does not convey 
much to me. I will venture the following comments: (i) Is the 
property of being “ enjoyed” supposed to be a relational pro- 
perty, like the property of being contemplated, or is it supposed 
to be a pure quality ? (ii) If it is a relational property, to what 
precisely is an idea related when it is enjoyed ? Is it to another 
idea, or to something else which is not an idea at all, or to itself ? 
U nless the relation be to itself, it is difficult to see that the infinite 
regress is avoided. (iii) If to be enjoyed is to have a certain 
pure quality, then, whilst I can understand that one might talk 
of a certain mode as “ the idea of x” in virtue of its relation to @. 
and as “ the idea of the idea of 2” in virtue of its having this 
quality, I do not see what meaning one could attach to the phrase 
“the idea of the idea of the idea of «”. (iv) Is being enjoyed 
a form of being cognised ? If not, how, on Spinoza’s view, do 
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we know anything about the attitude of Thought and its modes ? 
But, if so, how can one and the same term be at once the cognising 
act and the object cognised by it ? 

We can now consider Prof. Hallett’s account of Spinoza’s dis- 
tinction between the three kinds of knowledge. This distinction, 
he says, holds only for finite individuals. God has only the third 
kind of knowledge, 7.¢e., Scientia Intuitiva; and any finite in- 
dividual’s cognition is a part of God’s cognition only in so far as 
it is intuitive, and not in so far as it is rational or imaginative. 

Both rational and intuitive knowledge is knowledge of Propria. 
As we have seen, Propria are not abstract qualities or class- 
concepts, but are types of structure of complex individuals. 
(Prof. Hallett, as we saw, would take them to be the individuals 
which have the structure.) And these Propria are supposed to 
be arranged in a hierarchy in the peculiar way which we have 
already explained. Prof. Hallett points out that, although 
Spinoza was, in one sense, a Nominalist, his Nominalism was of 
a very unusual kind. He took the Nominalist view of class- 
concepts, like “ chair’’, “horse”, “thing”, etc. But he was 
a Realist about the hierarchy of structural universals, descending 
from that most complex and pervasive type of unity which is 
the structure of Natura Naturata as a whole and of no other 
individual, to simpler and less pervasive types of unity, each of 
which in some determinate form is the structure of many co- 
ordinate finite individuals. 

According to Prof. Hallett, each mind has intuitive knowledge 
of that Proprium which is the characteristic determinate type of 
structure of its own organism. (We must remember, of course, 
that one’s organism, as it really is, must not be identified with 
what one takes as one’s body at the imaginative level.) It has 
only intuitive, and not rational, knowledge of this. And it has 
intuitive knowledge of this only. It has rational, and not in- 
tuitive, knowledge of the Propria which are lower in the hierarchy 
than this. These would be the types of structure of individuals 
which are parts of organisms like its own, or parts of such parts, 
and so on. By combining our rational knowledge of these lower 
implicated Propria with our intuitive knowledge of that higher 
Proprium which is the type of structure of one’s own organism, 
we can “ correct and delimit” the latter “ by rational criticism 
and construction ”. Our ideas of individuals higher in the scale 
than ourselves must be based on our intuitive knowledge of our 
own organisms, corrected and delimited in this way. Such ideas 
will necessarily be abstract and discursive, but they need not be 
positively erroneous. These remarks apply a fortiori to our 
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knowledge of the Whole, which is the highest in the scale of 
individuals, and is a limit rather than a last term. The char- 
acteristic fallacies which have to be avoided are two: (i) We 
may attribute to lower individuals types of unity which belong 
only to higher ones; e.g., we might ascribe to an atom the kind 
of unity which is peculiar to a living cell. (ii) We may attribute 
to higher individuals or to the Whole the type of unity which 
characterises ourselves, without making the necessary modifica- 
tions ; e.g., we might ascribe desire, sensation, and intention to 
God. 

With regard to all this I can only say that it may be so, but 
I have discovered no reason for Spinoza’s and Prof. Hallett’s 
belief that it is so. Still, if we accepted Spinoza’s view that my 
body, as it really is, is an extract from the whole Facies Totius 
Universi, selected and organised in accordance with a character- 
istic principle ; that my mind, as it really is, is a selection from 
the whole Infinita Idea Dei; and that the latter stands to the 
former in the relation of cognitive act to cognised object ; the 
doctrine that my mind, and nothing else, has intuitive cognition 
of my body and of nothing else, would seem to be a highly plausible 
supplement. For plainly there are many ideas of my body, and 
the one which is my mind must be marked off from the rest by 
some unique property. And plainly I do know my own body, 
or certain processes in it, in a direct way in which no-one else 
knows it and in which I do not know any other body. 

Having considered Prof. Hallett’s account of the second and 
third kinds of knowledge, viz., Ratio and Scientia Intuitiva, it 
remains to expound his view of the first kind, viz., Imaginatio, 
and its objects. I must begin by saying that there is one apparent 
ambiguity in Prof. Hallett’s doctrine. In the general account of 
Natura Naturata, it will be remembered, two distinctions were 
made. (i) In each set of Secondary Parts of a given grade a 
distinction was drawn between the one homogeneous part, such 
as P,,,, and the many heterogeneous parts, such as P,,,,. (il) 
Within each Secondary Part, whether homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous, a distinction was drawn between two parts, such as 
P,(pn) or P,(p»), on the one hand, and P,,(7z,,) or P,,(7,,) respec- 
tively, on the other. These were contrasted as “ adequate ” and 
“inadequate ” reflexions in a given part of a given part. Now 
it is clear to me that Imagination is bound up either with hetero- 
geneity as contrasted with homogeneity, or with ‘“ inadequacy ” 
as contrasted with “adequacy”. It may possibly be bound up 
with both. If it is connected with only one of these distinctions, 
then I think that Prof. Hallett means it to be connected with the 
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first and not with the second. But I am not at all clear as to 
his meaning on this fundamental point, and I do not think that 
the fault is wholly mine. It is much to be hoped that, in future 
writings, he will clear up the connection between these two 
distinctions. 

The general doctrine is that, at the imaginative level, my 
mind knows only objects of a mixed nature, viz., the effects of 
other bodies on my body. From its ideas of these mixed objects 
it has to derive, as best it can, its ideas both of its own body and 
of other bodies. In this process fallacies of “ dislocation” are 
very liable to be made. What I take to be my own body at the 
imaginative level is likely to include factors which are due to the 
influence of other bodies ; what I take to be other bodies is likely 
to include factors which are due to the receptivity of my own 
body ; and, in general, I am liable to ascribe to the several parts 
of Natura Naturata Extensa characteristics which really belong 
only to their joint products or their overlappings. 

Corresponding to these mixed or impure modes of extension, 
such a €m, OF nm, there will of course be mixed or impure modes 
of thought, such as ?,,,, OF t,,., due to the interaction or overlapping 
of the minds ¢,, and ¢,. The latter will be states of cognition 
whose objects are the former. Thus, presumably, e,,,, will be 
what we should now call a sensibile (either of the special senses or 
organic) or an image, whilst ¢,,,, will be that cognitive act or 
state which stands to e,,,, in the relation of being a “ sensing” or 
an “imaging ”’ of it. 

About Imagination and its objects we are told the following 
things by Prof. Hallett: “ Our Imagination is not. strictly 
‘ours’ at all”. Again, the object of Imagination is “ that 
corporeal limbo of our individuality, which truly is organised 
with, and is an extension of our real individuality”. In Natura 
Naturata Cogitans “ everything positive in Imagination has been 
sorted out and has found its place in some eternal being”. A 
human mind, in the strictest sense, must be identified with 
its intellect, 7.e., “its responsive organisition”’. Only in a 
looser sense can it be identified with “ its intellect together with 
its enlightened imagination, 7.e., responsive organisation plus 
responding environment’. To come down to minuter details : 
“When I perceive a red rose something has the colour red. I do 
not invent it or create it in the act of perception”. The perspec- 
tive of the rose and its colour ‘“‘ would be there even if, per «mpos- 
sible, the perceiver became unconscious while his sense-organism 
continued to function as in normal perception”. A coloured 
flash and the light-vibrations are ‘“‘ the same contour of content 
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variously integrated”, and that is why it is inconceivable that 
they should be perceived at once by the same sense of the same 
observer. 

I do not find it at all easy to form any clear picture of this 
account of Imagination and its objects, taken as a whole. As 
regards the objects of imagination, it seems to me that the 
following analogy is helpful. Let us consider two centres A and 
B, each of which emits waves of various amplitudes, phases, and 
wave-lengths in all directions. Let some of the waves emitted 
by A be so related in phase and wave-length to some of the waves 
emitted by B that they interfere and are compounded to form 
more complicated periodic disturbances. Let the rest of A’s 
radiation be so related to the rest of B’s radiation that the two 
do not interfere, but simply co-exist in the regions through 
which they pass. Then A’s body “in the strictest sense ” would 
be that part of the A-radiation which is uninfluenced by the B- 
radiation. Similar remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to B’s body 
“in the strictest sense’. The complicated periodic disturbances 
formed by the interference and composition of those ranges of the 
A-radiation and of the B-radiation which were so inter-related as 
to be capable of interference, could not “in the strictest sense ” 
be assigned to A’s body to the exclusion of B’s or to B’s body to 
the exclusion of A’s. It would constitute the “ corporeal limbo ” 
of A’s and of B’s individuality. Some of it might be predomin- 
antly of the A-character, some of it predominantly of the B-char- 
acter, and the rest not more redolent of one than of the other. 
We may further suppose that, wherever and whenever the com- 
plicated disturbances, due to the composition of a part of the 
A-field with a part of the B-field, are present, the region in question 
is characterised by a certain sensible quality. 

We shall then have to suppose, if we can, something analogous 
to this on the mental side. We shall have to suppose that there 
is an intuitive idea, whose object is the A-field, an intuitive idea 
whose object is the B-field, and that there can be something 
among ideas analogous to the interference and compounding of 
suitably inter-related radiations. The intellect of A will be that 
part of the intuitive idea of the A-field which is not “ interfered 
with ” by the idea of the B-field. The intellect of B will be that 
part of the intuitive idea of the B-field which is not “ interfered 
with ” by the idea of the A-field. The complicated and impure 
idea, formed by the “ interference ” or ‘‘ compounding ”’ of part 
of the idea of the A-field with part of the idea of the B-field, 
will be imaginative, and will have for its object the complicated 
and impure periodic disturbance, with its characteristic sensible 
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quality, formed by the interference of part of the A-field with 
part of the B-field. This imaginative idea is not, strictly, part 
of A’s mind to the exclusion of B’s, or part of B’s mind to the 
exclusion of A’s. It belongs to the “ mental limbo ” of A’s and 
of B’s minds. 

This is the best account that I can give of the theory, as I under- 
stand it. Ido not think that the notion of what is strictly “ my ” 
mind and what is strictly “ your ” mind being continuous with a 
limbo of mental processes which “ belong to” neither of us ex- 
clusively ought to shock us too much. For it seems to me that 
some of the odd facts of telepathy, and the still odder facts of 
“ psychometry ”’, rather strongly suggest something of the kind. 
But whether any mental analogy to the composition and inter- 
ference of waves could be worked out, and whether, if it could, it 
would be necessary or sufficient to explain the relations between 
intellect and sense, are questions which I cannot attempt to 
discuss here. As in other places, so here ; the theory of Spinoza 
and Prof. Hallett can be made more or less intelligible by sym- 
pathetic interpretation and the use of analogies ; what is lacking 
is any attempt to show cause why one should believe it. 


(To be concluded.) 











III—THE RIGHTNESS OF GOODNESS (II.). 
By P. Leon. 


I HAVE argued against one detail of Neo-intuitionism, a detail 
which, in my opinion, is not necessary to it. But I 


Right do not mean to combat that doctrine, in which I seem 
actions to see the truth even when I least understand it. On 
and the contrary, I have only extended its domain by 
consequences. 


adding right passions to right actions. I will now 
try to defend it. In doing so I shall, however, use 
“right ” and “good”, “wrong” and “bad” as respectively 
identical until I come to distinguish them. The really central 
assertion of the doctrine is that actions are right in themselves 
and not because of their consequences, results or effects. That 
they cannot be right merely as causes of effects (an action being a 
mere cause when it is not directed upon the rightness or goodness 
of the effect), I have already proved, if I have proved that 
‘rightness * in this sense is a vox nihili or a mere synonym for 
‘causality ’. Indeed, since nothing in a cause can depend upon 
its effects except its being the cause of these effects, when the 
rightness of an action is said to “ depend upon ”’ its effects, what 
can ‘rightness ’ here be but a synonym for ‘ causality’? But if 
Ethics or Moral Philosophy is a “‘ normative science ”’, like Logic 
or Aisthetics, that is, if, like these, it has for its object a kind of 
perfection, Rightness or Goodness, then it cannot concern itself 
with actions which are merely instrumental or causative in rela- 
tion to that perfection and do not “ participate in ” or “ approxi- 
mate to” it, any more than Logic and Aisthetics are concerned 
with the setting up of laboratories or the building of lecture- 
rooms, with printing, with the quarrying of marble, the manu- 
facture of pigments or the smelting of bronze. 

Leaving aside, then, these merely instrumental or causal 
actions, let us reduce the Consequential Theory to the modest 
assertion that in estimating the rightness of an action or passion 
we must, among other things, take into account its consequences. 
It is obviously true that we must take into account those conse- 
quences which really constitute and define the nature of the 
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action or passion. But then these are integral phases of the 
unified history in respect of which we are judging, and it is an 
error to call one phase the action and the rest its consequences. 
Thus, the execution of the criminal is not related as merely a 
consequence to the judge’s pronouncing sentence of death. (Here, 
as in so many cases, the history or action is not of one agent only.) 
Similarly, ‘‘ the thick speech, unsteady gait, erratic conduct and 
incoherent thought of the drunkard” constitute his being drunk 
and are not merely consequences of it. At what point in the 
flux of history we can start and at what point we can stop, and 
say that between the two we have a stretch with an individual 
organisation constituting an action or passion, or an individual 
or a community’s life, fit to be judged as right or good, without 
necessarily any reference to antecedent or consequent history,— 
this (to say nothing of the individuality of a custom or institu- 
tion or rule of action in all its alternative actualisations by different 
individuals, peoples and ages) is a crucial problem of Ethics,? 
which, like so many other ethical problems, cannot perhaps be 
answered without a metaphysical discussion. But, to return to 
my instance of X’s having got Y into the service of his firm by 
the promise to promote him on certain conditions, here is an 
example of stretches or perspectives of history related merely as 
causes (or part causes) and consequences: (I) X keeping his 
promise promotes Y. (II) Y brings great prosperity both to 
the firm and his country, but only by organising the business to 
such a pitch of perfection that it requires a really able man to 
manage it, so that (III) when he dies, a less able man who 
succeeds him ruins the business and brings disaster on many 
thousands. (IV) Of these some commit crimes and others 
suicide. (V) Others lead a better life than before, and one, 
hitherto sunk in the apathy of prosperity, is stimulated to pro- 
duce an invention which is a great blessing to mankind. (VI) A 
war, however, follows, in which this invention becomes such a 
deadly instrument of destruction that civilisation is all but 
annihilated, etc., etc., . .. Should we not in this case have to say : 
“ Perspective (I) has rightness or goodness. So has perspective 
(II). Perspective (III) has wrongness or badness. So has (IV), 
etc., etc. But we cannot judge of all the perspectives together 
in respect of rightness or goodness as we can of each one, nor of 
the rightness of the first in connection with all, any more than we 


1 Rashdall, Ethics, p. 58. 
*It is raised acutely, though not followed up, by Aristotle (Ethic. Nic. 
1100a ff.), when he asks at what point of his life and in spite of what 
circumstances we may call a man evdaipov, or evdapovicew him. 
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can say that all the pictures of an Art Gallery, arranged as they 
are in different rooms, together form a beautiful or ugly picture, 
or that any one picture is beautiful or ugly in connection with all 
the others. 

But the Consequential Theory, when most consistent, in principle 
requires us to consider synoptically all the consequences of an 
action throughout history, on the assumption that they form 
always some kind of whole with a goodness or rightness of its 
own; and on the basis of such consideration to compare with 
each other different actions in respect of their rightness. My con- 
tention is that such synoptic consideration and comparison are 
impossible, not because of our shortcoming in the matter of 
omniscience, but because of the nature of history. For the sake 
of what light may in the discussion be thrown on the mode of 
being of rightness and goodness, and on action and passion and 
history, and also because the Consequential Theory, besides being 
tempting in itself because of its apparent simplicity, has found 
such able exponents, it is worth while even travelling over well- 
trodden ground. 

Suppose we were omniscient. Then what would there be for 
us to envisage ? Either things go on for ever and therefore also 
the effects of any action, and we can never envisage the sum of 
effects and any characteristic of it (say balance of good over bad) 
in virtue of which we can judge the action. Or things come toa 
dead end in the state of universal inertia prophesied by science. 
Then the sum does not last or possess its characteristic even for a 
moment, so that the same objection holds. And this will apply 
to the sum resulting from any action, so that we have no ground 
for choosing between one alternative and another. On the sup- 
position that goodness is a temporal quality of temporal events 
or experiences, this objection seems to me very relevant. 

Again, does the goodness or badness of one effect do something 
to the goodness or badness of another effect 2? Let us say that 
one acts upon the other in some chemico-mathematical way, 
either with some other result or with the result that if there are 
10 units of goodness in one effect and 5 of badness in another, 
there are left 5 of goodness. Then there is the objection that 
every act which produces an optimum, thereby is indirectly also 
the cause of a pessimum, since corruptio optimi pessima is true, 
and corruption in our world is not only possible but general. 
Thus, the diffusion of Christianity, if it has meant the bringing of 
life more abundant and more noble (an intrinsic good) has also 
meant the bringing of new perversions, falsities and hypocrisies 
of the spirit, new intrinsic evils, which make the enjoyment of 
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the pagan literature of Antiquity an escape and almost a purifica- 
tion. Thus also (and let us suppose this to be history and not 
mythology), the creation of Angels of Light has meant the 
creation of the Devil, the fallen Lucifer. 

But, of course, the intrinsic badness of the experience of an 
individual 60 or 600 years ago in Italy does not do anything to 
the intrinsic goodness of someone else’s experience now in Eng- 
land, nor does the present do anything to the past, though it may 
be that neither experience would have been, but for one and the 
same distant action. Shall we say then that the badness of the 
one and the goodness of the other do not act upon each other 
‘chemically ’ or in any other way, but that they are related, and 
must be estimated (not mathematically) as elements in a picture, 
forming an ‘ organic whole’ such as Professor Moore speaks of ? 
But Professor Moore applies his notion to different aspects of an 
individual’s individual experience. The two effects or experi- 
ences would, for this synoptic estimation to be possible, have to 
be related by a lived unity in some one’s life, as are related X’s 
having promised to promote Y and his promise-keeping promo- 
tion of Y, or Y’s having been promised and his receiving what he 
has been promised. It is not enough that they should be related 
in my estimating or calculating mind. For J do not live the 
experiences or the unity between them and my judging anything 
as a unity or as good does not make it so. Is there then an 
individual (the Absolute) who lives the whole of history? But 
history being what it is, a chaos, would not such an individual’s 
mind or experience be mad, as has been urged ? 

These considerations show: (1) We do not ordinarily think of 
goodness or rightness as belonging to the whole of history or even 
to any long stretch of it, or to anything in virtue of its connection 
with the whole, or with a long portion, of history. (The Conse- 
quential Theory, in fact, paradoxically enough, relies for its 
security on our inability to use it.) We do not do this when we 
are judging, as historians, of the rightness, let us say, of Caesar’s 
crossing the Rubicon. Still less do we do it when we are thinking 
prospectively, or deliberating as would-be agents. This latter 
thinking is of course quite different from historical judgment. 
It is often falsified when represented as the explicit envisagement 
of a long train of consequences and as an explicit comparing of 
and choosing between alternative trains. It should be compared 
with the thinking involved in artistic creation or, for that matter, 
involved in any kind of writing. To speak Hibernicé, I do 
not know what I will or ought to do until I have done or am 
doing. I do not now know fully what this sentence will be, nor 
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what will be the next, nor am I envisaging it in connection with 
all the sentences that have preceded and all that will follow, or in 
connection with what the essay will be as a whole, nor am I com- 
paring one sentence with another or one sentence-concatenation 
with another and choosing between them. I can only be aware 
of writing what I ought to write, in the writing, and then I am 
aware of expressing that same thought or spirit which has 
already shaped part of the structure of my whole paper and will 
complete that structure. (2) Ordinarily we think of goodness or 
rightness as belonging to comparatively short stretches of history, 
for example, to individual persons’ actions or passions, if also to 
longer stretches. (3) To these too we do not think either ‘belongs’ 
as the quality of an event or experience, passing away with it, 
nor that it works upon anything or is worked upon, so that it 
can itself be undone or undo anything else. The nature of the 
rightness or goodness of a piece of history and of the ‘ belonging ’ 
is rather expressed by the following: ‘ Let this history be. 
Whatever follows after it, even though this would not have 
followed but for it, it will still be (‘ timelessly ’ ?) right or good, 
just as it will still be true, that this history has been, even when 
the skies shall have fallen and there will be nothing at all. Let 
Justice be done though the Heavens fall (and fall they will ulti- 
mately in any case).”” Only, instead of ‘ Justice,’ some will say 
“ A crowded hour of glorious life ’’, others “‘ A short life and a 
merry one”. But “Damn the consequences” we all say, at 
some point. 

Rightness is like truth. Truth can be expressed in a whole 
book but also in a single proposition.! An action or a passion, 
that is to say, a piece of history marked off by its individuality 
from all that is consequential upon it, corresponds to a proposition 
which is the embodiment of a judgment. We may call an action 
an active proposition (corresponding to the proposition of the 
speaker or writer), and a passion a passive proposition (corres- 
ponding to the proposition understood and accepted by the hearer 
or reader). But, whereas it is easier to believe that theoretical 
truth can be expressed in a whole book, or rather in the whole 
body of Science and Philosophy, than that it can be expressed in 


1 Those who deny this (also denying the rightness or goodness of a single 
action), and insist that there is at no time a completed body of Science 
and Philosophy, make the analogy between rightness and truth obvious. 
Against them we may urge that the fact that it is the whole body which 
lives does not prevent each cell or limb from being alive, or the sperm- 
atozoon or ovum from being somehow alive by itself, from which will be 
formed the body. 
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a judgment, it is easier to read practical truth or rightness or 
goodness in an individual action or passion than in the book of 
history taken as a whole, or even of several lives or of one life—a 
book in which whole sentences, paragraphs, and even pages and 
chapters may make admirable sense, but which as a whole makes 
nonsense, or is a chaos like an orchestral performance when each 
member plays a different piece of music simultaneously with, 
but independently of, all the others. 

But, to return to our instance, the rightness of X’s action does 
“depend upon” one “ effect’, “ consequence” or “ result ”, 
namely, Y’s being promoted, though, of course, X’s action is not 
a mere cause, as we have explained. It depends to this extent 
only : X must keep in view the rightness of Y’s being promoted, 
and must make every possible effort to bring about Y’s being 
promoted. Further, it must really be right ! that Y should be 
promoted. But: (1) It is not necessary that Y’s promotion 
should actually happen (there may be obstacles insuperable to X). 
This is only necessary for complete rightness, the rightness of the 
world, which is not due simply to X’s action but also to Fortune’s. 
We may also admit that without this complete rightness X’s 
action cannot be fully right, in the sense that the action is not 
full, has not reached its terminus, which is the actualisation of 
Y’s passion. It can be right only so far as it goes, just as an 
unfinished statue or poem can be beautiful. (2) The rightness 
of X’s action is dependent upon not simply the goodness of Y’s 
being promoted but upon the rightness which it has because of its 
connection with Y’s having been promised and his having ful- 
filled the conditions. It is not true then that right actions must 
aim simply at good effects; they must aim at right effects. (3) 
The rightness of X’s action is only partly constituted or defined 
by, or dependent upon, its connection with the rightness of Y’s 
passion. It is further dependent upon the connection between 
X’s having promised to promote Y and his promoting Y, the 
former issuing in the latter through X’s consciousness of obliga- 
tion. This, we have said, differentiates X’s keeping of the promise 
from other right actions correlative to Y’s right passion, each of 
which, of course, has its own differentia. 

We come now to the “third wave ” of the discussion, the pro- 
blem of the relation between rightness and goodness. I wish to 
maintain that there cannot be rightness without goodness, nor 
goodness without rightness, but that we may yet mean some- 
thing by distinguishing them. How far this theory is like 


* Some will say “it must appear right to X ’. I cannot enter upon this 
controversy here. 
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Neo-intuitionism (‘in spirit’ I think it is the same as it), Neo- 
intuitionists and others will say. The rightness of 
an action (as it has been defined here) obviously 


— depends on goodness. For to be right an action must 
goodness be what is customarily called “ morally good”. It 
are must come from a morally good agent, spirit, char- 


mutually acter, from the “ sense of obligation” or duty.1 And, 
dependent. since in any normative science we are partly at least 

concerned with Perfection, we need not shrink from 
saying that for the act to be perfectly right, the agent must be 
perfect, acting in a perfect world.?_ What is that which is ‘ morally 
good’ or ‘moral’ goodness ?3 It is the architectonic (supreme 
and structuring) principle or spirit regulating in their mutual 
relations all other structuring activities: esthetic, scientific, 
political, economic, amusive, etc.; so that, if X, the agent, 
obeys its urge or command, or embodies or expresses it in this 
particular action or situation in this particular way, and in 
other situations in other ways, all his history will form a 
coherent, harmonious whole or structure, and if all other agents 
(and “things”, we should add, strictly speaking) in all situa- 
tions foliow it in the respectively appropriate ways, a harmoni- 
ous structure called the life of a society or of a world will 
have been formed. (This is not a definition but one of the 
things that may be said.) 

But what is the particular goodness in this particular case, 
X’s particular action? It is that which is manifested or embodied 
in this particular right action which we inadequately describe as 
the keeping of a promise ; inadequately, for no action is just the 
keeping of a promise, nor is the keeping of a promise in one 


? The sense of obligation is the self-consciousness of goodness and the 
call of goodness to goodness. 

? Of course, we do not punish or blame (except that we say it is not 
perfect) the imperfectly right action, thereby indicating, not that the 
action is perfectly right, but that its wrongness does not originate entirely 
in the agent, in so far as he may be considered apart from his world. But 
this separation is never quite possible. For we are all ‘“‘ members one of 
another”, the righteous of the unrighteous and the unrighteous of the 
righteous. There is, therefore, nothing atrocious in holding that, in an 
imperfect world, the most obligatory actions (or at least the correlative 
passions which they must intend) contain an element of wrongness. 
Indeed, it is precisely when we are most certain that duty leaves us no 
alternative to a particular course, that we also feel most acutely that there 
is something woefully wrong with the world and therefore with us and our 
action as part of it, and that we are ‘‘ unprofitable servants ”’. 

* The second is the correct expression. But for convenience we may also 
use the first. 
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situation the same as in another, nor, therefore, do we convey 
adequate or secure truth by saying abstractly that it is right to 
keep promises. Just so do we ‘define’ this particular work of 
art as that which expresses a particular spirit of tragedy, and the 
latter as that which is expressed in this particular work of art, 
while we say inadequately of this work that it is a tragic drama, 
that it is written in iambics, that it exhibits a certain form or 
structure with a beginning, middle and end. In each case the 
appropriate pointing is necessary. 

Our definition is thus a circle; not however a vicious but 
rather a virtuous circle, for it expresses the circular nature of 
virtue. It is the circle of the whole of the Ethics of Aristotle, 
who, being a wise man as well as a logician, made no attempt 
to avoid or to conceal it. 

The right action is that which the good man enacts ; the good 
man is he who enacts the right action. But then, if rightness 
depends upon (is defined by) goodness, goodness also depends 
upon (is defined by) rightness. It also depends upon rightness 
in another sense. Only in right action is ““moral goodness ” good. 
The “ good will” or noble intention or aspiration, if it is really 
actionless (we must of course be careful with our definition of 
‘action ’), is not good at all; if it is anything, it is a putridity, a 
corruption. In the sense in which it can be said to be present in 
a wrong action, it is not a mitigating goodness, but rather an 
aggravating badness: the saintliness of the saint, when he 
commits what in ordinary men would be a peccadillo, turns the 
latter into a sin. The killing of one another by men fighting for 
ideals or for the glory of God is an intrinsically worse thing than 
a mere pedestrian war for power, just as this war is an intrinsi- 
cally worse thing than the killing of one another by animals or by 
animalistic savages (if there are such) to eat one another or one 
another’s food. The same applies to other so-called intrinsic 
goods: a murder committed in the pursuit, or in or with the 
exercise, of knowledge or esthetic experience or worship, contains 
an element of monstrous evil which is absent in an ordinary 
murder.1 


1 That these intrinsic goods can, in certain contexts, become, or contri- 
bute to, intrinsic evils, is recognised by the profound medizval tradition 
(followed by Milton) attributing some of the finest qualities to the Devil. 
One of the most pregnant moral utterances is Bunyan’s: ‘“‘ Then I saw 
that there was a way to hell, even from the gates of Heaven, as well as from 
the City of Destruction!” It may be urged that the knowledge, ‘ good 
will’, etc., in wrong action are only simulacra of the real thing. Of course, 
real or perfect knowledge or wisdom cannot be in, or do, wrong, because it 
is never without perfect love which is never without perfect action, and 
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There is a third sense (the most relevant to current controversy) 
in which the rightness of an action can be said to depend on good- 
ness. That rightness, we have seen, partly “ depends upon ” the 
rightness of a passion or an effect in a patient. (The patient may 
of course be the agent himself.) But this rightness of the passion 
itself depends on goodness. Thus, only if Y is at least potentially 
good and his being promoted means at least the potentiality of 
his doing or enjoying good, can his being promoted be right. If 
this potentiality were absent altogether Y’s being promoted and 
X’s promoting him would both be senseless. But the goodness, 
though it is a sine qua non, does not constitute the rightness, 
The latter is constituted by the connection between Y’s promo- 
tion and his having been promised and having fulfilled the con- 
ditions. The rightness rather constitutes the specific goodness 
of Y’s promotion, even if the latter might have had a goodness in 
any case. 

This, however, being admitted, it is an important truth that 
in so far as the rightness of an action consists in its intentionally 
producing or at least aiming at the rightness of a passion or effect 
(which may be called its end), and in so far as this latter rightness 
depends upon the goodness of that end, thus far the rightness 
of the action depends upon producing or aiming at a good end. 
For it is this truth which helps us to explain some of the per- 
plexities about exceptions to moral rules. Often the question is 
not whether we are justified in breaking a moral rule, but whether 
we should not be breaking it in the spirit by keeping it in the 
letter, and be keeping it in the spirit by breaking it in the letter. 
Thus, if a man, who while sane has entrusted me with his sword, 
demands it back from me when he is mad and likely to do harm 
with it to himself and to others, I may think that I am not 
violating but rather keeping trust by refusing the sword to him. 
There is, however, a speedily reached limit to this way of thinking ; 
for it is an important condition of all rightness and ‘ rights ’ and 
goodness that every person should be a possible initiative centre 
(as an agent) of goodness and therefore perforce also of badness, 
and that no one (in a sense not even God) can take it upon 


also perhaps perfect power. But each of these perfect goods is not an 
‘intrinsic good’ in Prof. Moore’s sense, i.c., such that it would be good 
if it existed quite alone ; for it can never exist (and still be perfect) without 
the others, any more than can convex without concave. The trouble arises 
precisely with separation, when we get the simulacra or shadows with 
which we have mostly to deal in our world. The affinity (with a difference) 
to Prof. Moore’s theory , of what is here contended about ‘ intrinsic goods,’ 
is obvious, 
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himself to create or direct all goodness.1_ Thus, if the person 
in question were what is normally called in possession of his mind 
and yet had evil intentions, I might think it right rather to 
restore his sword to him and then try to dissuade him from using 
it for evil, or to put obstacles in his way (other than that of not 
giving him his sword). 

~ But the rightness of the action is only partially explained by 
(dependent upon) the goodness of the end or passion. For, as 
we have seen, it is only partially explained by (dependent upon) 
the rightness of that passion. Further, the rightness of the 
action constitutes, partly at least, the rightness and the goodness 
of the end or passion, and is not merely constituted by that 
goodness: Y’s being promoted acquires a crowning goodness 
when it is brought about by X’s right action of keeping his 
promise, that is, as an element in the complete moral context, 
situation or transaction constituted by the inter-relations between 
X and Y as moral beings.?. And this crowning goodness may make 
Y’s comfort or prosperity or pleasure (let us suppose that this is 
what his promotion means) a greater good than W’s moral 
improvement or knowledge, which X could have brought about 
by promoting W to whom he had given no promise, instead of 
promoting Y to whom he had promised. 

Thus it is not merely the end which gives significance to the 
action, but the action also gives it to the end. This applies also 
to other than moral actions: The having of houses (comfort, 
shelter) is no doubt the end and raison d’étre of building. But 
when we consider the latter as an exercise of skill, thought, etc., 
we are inclined to say that building is the end and the raison 
d'étre of having houses. A good deal of Moral Philosophy tries 
to explain the value of action simply by reference to passivities, 
as I have said, that is, by reference to ends or goods possessed or 
enjoyed: knowledge, «esthetic enjoyment, pleasure, virtue, all 
conceived as states of mind which we have or enjoy. But if we 


1 That, as we have seen, not even Omnipotence can, instead of X, con- 
tribute the rightness of the keeping of his promise. is of some significance, 
when we come to consider the questions of Free Will, and of the ultimate 
value of the individual. 

1 have already said that not all the significance of any passion can be 
considered apart from the rightness of the action and the motives of the 
latter. A more appreciable example than the above would be the great 
intrinsic value of the physical pleasure which two beings give each other 
in a right transaction expressing or embodying their mutual love with 
consciousness of the right (‘love in Christ’, as the theological phrase has 
it), although the “‘same”’ pleasure would be intrinsically bad in a situation 
in which this or any other love, and so the rightness, were absent. 
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could have any of these ends by the waving of a magic wand, 
would it still be good or still as good ? Should we not consider 
the magic evil ? Sometimes, as an afterthought, Moral Philosophy 
adds that moral actions and others are also good in themselves, 
and not merely as means to these ends. But, to be convincing, 
it ought to show that it is as true to say that these ends are good 
because they are the ends of good (i.e., right) actions, as it is to 
say that the actions are good (7.e., right) because they are directed 
to these ends. It ought, in other words, to define in a circle. 
Action and passion or effect, form an organic whole, situation, or 
transaction, in which the value of either element is different from 
what it is when the element is outside that whole.1 

The question “Is the right act or that act which is our 
duty, always the act which produces the greatest 
amount (the maximum) of good ? ” has already been 


sgh ; answered in the last paragraph but one. The right 
ites act (X’s keeping his promise) produces the maximum 
and of good (Y’s comfort or pleasure, let us say) simply 
the because it is the right act, but it is not the right act 
pe because it produces the maximum of good. Y’s 
amount c 

of good. pleasure as an element in the whole context of the 


right situation or transaction, that is to say, because 

it is connected with Y’s having been promised and 
having fulfilled the conditions and because it is produced by the 
right act, just thereby acquires more goodness than there would 
be in W’s equal or greater pleasure or in the greater “sum of 
pleasure ” of A, B, C, D, or in W’s knowledge or esthetic culture 
or ‘ moral goodness ’, produced by X as an alternative to keep- 
ing his promise, that is, as an element in a situation which, infer 
alia, would involve X’s not keeping his promise. Nothing but 
error and confusion arise through insisting on a comparison of 
Y’s pleasure with, say, W’s knowledge, simpliciter, or, worse still, 
of pleasure with knowledge. With respect to goodness I can 
compare Y’s pleasure with anything else only when I take the 
two comparanda as elements in their respective situations: for, 
when abstracted from these situations, neither is good. Good- 
ness, even ‘moral goodness’ is what it is, namely good, only in 
a right situation ; elsewhere there is only indifferent ‘ matter ’ to 
be structured or formed into a situation. Considered in abstrac- 
tion, ‘ virtue ’, knowledge, esthetic experience, pleasure, are not 


1 Prof. Moore warns us that the parts do not have different values in the 
whole from those they have elsewhere. But this whole way of talking is 
purely artificial, convenient for some purposes and dangerous for others. 
The parts do not of course exist elsewhere. 
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intrinsic goods, or goods at all;1 we cannot therefore compare 
them and say that one has more goodness than another. The 
error about abstract intrinsic or essential goods arises in the 
same way as the error about essentially poetic experiences: by 
comparing in abstraction from the form the ‘ matter’ of many 
poems we arrive at the absurd conclusion, for example, that 
fighting with spears is essentially epic or poetical, or more so 
than fighting with guns. But of course fighting with spears is 
by itself not poetical at all. When confronted by individual 
situations,? such as the one imagined above, do we not all covertly 
admit that the end of a right action has the greatest amount of 
goodness simply because it is the end of a right action? Thus, 
in this case we should be told that X’s keeping his promise is 
right because it produces the greatest amount of goodness, and 
the produced goodness would be shown to be more than that of 
W’s knowledge (which X might have produced instead of keeping 
his promise) by saying that in the first case the goodness is that 
of Y’s pleasure plus the goodness of the order which will ensue if 
all keep their promises, whereas in the second case we have the 
goodness of W’s knowledge diminished by the badness of the 
disorder which will ensue if all break their promises. But X’s 
keeping his promise does not produce the keeping of their promises 
by all agents nor the universal order involved thereby, nor does 
his violating his promise produce a general violation of promises 
or the disorder involved thereby, or even by implication invite or 
justify such a violation, since it merely justifies or invites the 
replacing of the rule of always keeping a promise by that of always 
acting so as to produce the greatest amount of good, which latter 
tule the ‘ Maximalists’’ say we ought always to follow. In the 


1 An elaboration of this statement would, however, have to take into 
account the fact that even in a situation which is ordinarily considered to 
be ‘ indifferent ’ or neither right nor wrong, they are still ‘ good’ in a way in 
which their opposites (ignorance, pain, etc.) cannot be. The point I wish 
to make is that in wrong situations these ‘ intrinsic goods’ are definitely 
evils. 

>The ‘Maximalist’’ Theory (this designation suggests quantity better 
than ‘Optimific’) concentrates generally upon the consideration, not of 
individual situations, but of what happens when a general practice, custom 
or institution is dropped and replaced by another. I suggest that this is a 
case not so much of trying to produce a greater amount of good than that 
produced by the practice or custom in question, but of getting rid of an 
evil or obstacle which the practice has become. This practice has become 
dead, it has ceased to be animated by the life or spirit which originally 
found expression or embodiment in it and which now seeks another expres- 
sion. The same thing happens in art, when, for example, we try to get rid 
of the shackles or limitation of rhyme now felt to be a mere limitation. 
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first case, then, we can put to the credit side of the action’s pro- 
duct only a ‘ fraction ’ of order commensurate with X’s keeping his 
promise, and in the second case we must count only a ‘ fraction’ 
of disorder. But that ‘ fraction ’ of order is not produced by X’s 
action as Y’s pleasure is produced. Rather it is what the keeping 
of the promise 2s (for the universal order consists of and is not 
produced by, inter alia, X’s keeping his promise) : it is the good- 
ness, 2.¢., the rightness of the action ; and it is this which we are 
adding to Y’s pleasure. In other words, we are saying that Y’s 
pleasure is in this case the greatest good simply because it is 
right for X to produce it, and not that it is X’s duty to produce 
it because it is the greatest good. In the second case we are 
saying that W’s knowledge is less of a good simply because it is 
wrong for X to produce it if it involves the violation of his 
promise.! 
We may sum up the argument and at the same time bring out 
more the error of the Maximalist theory by general- 
Aristocratic. Sing the latter. Goodness (‘ moral’ or other, for all 
democratic goodness is one, we may say) is architectonic, creative 
constitution or organising spirit or principle. It lives and is 
of structure. * good’, is embodied, in structures and expressions, 
which it animates and informs. Every element in 
such a structure (in a transaction or situation) is right because 
of its relations to the other elements in the whole transaction. 
The transaction itself also is right both because of these elements 
thus inter-related and because of its own relations to other right 
transactions which are elements in a larger structure.2- Whatever 


* Of course, the order or disorder of the passion (in Y’s life) is ‘ produced’ 
by X’s action. But, if, as is usually done, we reckon the action and passion 
as one, my argument holds. It holds even without this. For the Maxi- 
malists are certainly thinking of the ‘ fraction’ of order which the action 
is, as well as of that which the passion is. X’s action does not ‘ produce’ 
the former order any more than breathing ‘ produces ’ living. 

* The larger structure is not necessarily any actual society or any past 
history, which superficially at least is as often as not negated and contra- 
dicted by any right action in proportion as the latter is living or creative. 
Nor is the agent explicitly contemplating any superordinate or co-ordinate 
structure, to which he fits his action, any more than the writer is explicitly 
contemplating any other sentence or the whole to which he fits this sentence. 
Each is immediately in touch with the principle organising the respective 
structure, and with that structure or parts of it only mediately through 
the principle. Further, it is not structure which makes goodness but 
goodness which makes structure. There may be structures which are not 
of goodness. On the other hand, these may be imitative, or corrupted 
structures like Plato’s corrupt polities, ultimately dependent on the 
structure of goodness. All this, in order to guard against some interpreta- 
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is right is eo ipso also best. But in every structure the elements 
form a certain hierarchic order. This is the aristocratic aspect 
of its constitution. We may express quasi-numerically the 
superiority of one element over another by speaking of the 
organising spirit or principle of the structure as the matter of the 
structure of which one element contains or produces more than 
another element. Thus we may say that the heart’s contribution 
to the life of the organism is ten times greater than that of a lung, 
that the last line of a certain epigram contains or contributes ten 
times more wit than the first, that the climax of a tragedy is ten 
times more tragic than the beginning, that music embodies ten 
times more of essential beauty than does any other art.1. We might 
conclude then from this way of speaking and from taking the 
Maximalist Theory at its face value that in each case the ‘ inferior ’ 
element ought to be replaced by areplica of the superior, or to make 
the same contribution as the superior, and that, if this happened, 
we should get respectively more life, wit, tragedy, beauty. 
Against this we must emphasise the democratic aspect of the 
constitution of every structure and say that the one unit of the 
contribution of the inferior element in its place is equal to ten 
units of the contribution of the superior in its place, while the 
contribution of the superior usurping the place of the inferior 
would be a minus quantity. The constitution of structure is 
neither merely aristocratic nor merely democratic, but aristocratic- 
democratic : “ There is one glory of the sun and another glory of 
the moon and another glory of the stars ”, and each is wanted in 
its place. For, ‘To everything there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven ”. 

So when we are considering a right transaction like X’s keeping 
his promise to Y, Y’s having the fulfilment of the promise, we 
must say: ‘‘ This transaction is an element in, is what at this 
moment or point is required by, the comprehensive structure 
which will become actual in our world, if all beings act under the 
urge of the architectonic spirit which is Goodness.? Y's pleasure 
or comfort is required as an element in this transaction. W’s 


tions or misinterpretations of the Coherence Theory. What I am trying to 
say here is rather akin to Mr. Joseph’s theory, if I understand the latter 
rightly, than to most Coherence Theories. 

1 No one of course speaks so childishly as I have done. We might speak 
of ‘functional importance’. But what is this? My language does not 
distort too much the actual thought which is of course not childish and is 
very useful for some, though dangerous for other, purposes. 

*This comprehensive structure is, of course, not identical with actual 
history, which, I have implied, because of the badness or wrongness in it, 
is only like the structure of a madman’s experience. The bad and the 
wrong are not comprehended in it. 
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knowledge, in its proper place, in some sense has ten times more 
goodness than Y’s pleasure. But usurping the latter’s place it 
would have a minus quantity of goodness. So a poet writing 
down a particular line might say: ‘ This rather pedestrian line 
is what is required here by that which, if my inspiration sustains 
me to the end, will be my beautiful poem. This other line is 
more poetical, but right only for another part of the poem or for 
another poem.’ ” 

Against the Maximalists we may say, if we wish to be abusive, 
that Goodness is not just amorphous treacle of which there can 
be merely more or less, but formative principle building structures 
of which each element is as unique as any other, so that quantita- 
tive comparison between them tells us nothing. Or, if we are 
inspired, as we should be, by the sympathy and desire to under- 
stand, appropriate to all philosophising, we shall say that this 
quantitative consideration is indeed illuminating for some pur- 
poses, but if we use it, we must on occasions make use, as we 
have just done, of a paradoxical Mathematics in which 1 can be 
equal to 10 or to infinity. Or we may say: “ Y’s pleasure, if we 
abstract from the rightness, has indeed not much goodness, but 
the latter is just the amount required at this point by the Struc- 
ture of structures. W’s knowledge would be too much goodness 
while something else might be too little. The right is the mean 
between the too much and the too little. It is to wéoor.’’} 

But since this latter term inevitably suggests quantitative 
comparison which is, after all, misleading, and since the right 
resembles the beautiful in being structure, it is more illuminating 
to refer to the more usual Greek name for it, and say that the 
right is To Kadov. 

It is indeed to the Greeks, or at any rate to Plato, that this 
argument, not inconsistently with its quasi-Kantian, Christian or 
Hebraic (and some will say, pseudo-mystical) flavour, harks 
back. We may adapt and generalise Plato’s really profound 
though apparently platitudinous definition of dscavocvvn which, 
in essentials, is the same as rightness. Active rightness consists 
in each element of an element of the Structure of structures 
doing that which is its work (to ta éavtod tpattev) while pas- 
sive rightness is in the suffering by each element of its appropriate 
suffering (76 Ta éavtod Tacyew).* 


1 This is of course an absurd way of talking, and I am not interpreting 
bat adapting Aristotle. 

2 Greek expresses admirably the correlation between active and passive 
rightness. Of X keeping his promise we can say Sixa.ds €or rovro mparrew, 
of Y getting what he has been promised dixaids €ore rovro macyev. 
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With the Neo-intuitionists, I still maintain, I agree ‘ in spirit ’. 
But, because I cannot, like them, separate the right from the good, 
and because Goodness may in some sense be said to be prior, and 
Rightness to be an aspect, the structural aspect, of Goodness, I 
prefer to speak not of “the Right and the Good”, but, as I 
have done in the title of this article, of the Rightness of 
(oodness. 

N.B.—This was finished before I had the advantage of reading 
in Minp, January, 1932, the articles of Prof. G. C. Field and 
Mr. W. A. Pickard-Cambridge, to which I might have referred in 
detail, as I now do in general, for support for some of the argu- 
ments in the first part of my article. The second part, had it 
been written after the appearance of Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s 
articles in Minp, April and July, 1932, would have had to deal 
almost exclusively with the very telling attack he there makes 
on the position it tries to maintain. Admirable and formidable as 
that attack is, I cannot take it as the cowp de grace. Though now 
compelled to run away, I hope to fight another day, elsewhere 
perhaps ; and meanwhile I think I am justified in leaving what I 
have written to stand here. 


13 











IV._LOGICAL CONSTRUCTIONS (V.). 
By Joun Wispom. 
III. ‘ TABLE ’-SENTENCES. 


It will not do to define a ‘ table ’-sentence as any sentence con- 
taining the mark * table "—for all I know there may be sentences 
in the language of Mars which contain ‘ table ’ and are beautifully 
primary. But there is no need to go outside one’s own language 
for sentences which contain ‘table’ and yet are not ‘ table ’-sen- 
tences in the sense in which I used the expression in the definition 
of Tables are logical constructions. For example, I may say “ He 
knows his tables’; this is not a ‘ table ’-sentence in the sense I 
intended, because ‘ table ’ is not in this sentence used at the level 
and with the meaning I intended, 2.e., in the usage I intended. 

If a word, e.g. ‘table,’ were used at different levels, it might 
then well be that sentences containing that word, e.g., ‘ table,’ at 
one level were secondary, while sentences containing that word 
at another level were primary. (This is so with ‘fact’.) A person 
who says “Tables are logical constructions” will be saying 
“Sentences containing ‘table’ in use U are secondary”. For 
example : “ Sentences containing ‘ table’ as most ordinarily used 
in English (or as used by Bob when he said ‘ It is on the table ’) 
are secondary.” Every sentence answering to such a description 
must be of the same level as any other sentence answering to it, 
and contain ‘table’ as used at this level, and therefore not 
(within a simple sentence) at any other level. And there will be 
one meaning of ‘table,’ say Bob’s, which will occur in each.t 
Of course, in complex ‘ table ’-sentences, ‘ table * may be used at 
two levels, and with different meanings, e.g., “ Bob is at the 
table studying his tables ”’. 

We write then: Tables are logical constructions means Sentences 
containing ‘table’ in use U, e.g. as used by you just now, are 
secondary. 

1 This is less important because, however many and however different 


the meanings, provided all the uses are of the same level, it will be true of 
every one of them that they are secondary if one is. 
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There is nothing the matter with this unless it is that when we 
say that tables are logical constructions we include in our state- 
ment a deduction from the above. If‘ table ’-sentences are secon- 
dary then complete sentences employing names for tables are 
secondary, ¢.g., If ‘“‘ The nation governed by George V. fears the 
nation governed by Napoleon” is secondary then “ England 
fears France” is secondary. For if ‘N’ is a name for a table 
then we may write “ N is a table,” and for this we may substitute 
“This is a table”; so that if “ This is a table” is secondary 
then “ Nisa table ” is secondary, and so “ N is hard ” is secondary. 

We write finally: Tables are logical constructions means 
Sentences containing ‘ Table’ in use U, or names for things which 
are tables in use U, are secondary. 


IV. SECONDARINESS. 


We have written ‘secondariness’ instead of ‘ non-Ostensive- 
ness,’ because it is more accurate to do this. It could not be 
true that all sentences containing a word ‘ W’ such as ‘ table’ 
or ‘nation’ are non-Ostensive. For many of them are not- 
ostensive. Some of them are not-ostensive because they are 
descriptive. Some of them are not-ostensive because they are 
existential, ¢e.g., ““ Tables exist,” ‘ Nations are real”. Some of 
them are not-ostensive because they are imaginative, e.g., ““ He 
is imagining a table”, “He is dreaming of tables”, “ He 
believes that there are tables”. 4 

The first difficulty is not well met by re-writing our definition 
as follows: ‘ Table’-sentences are logical constructions means All 
sentences containing ‘ table’ are not-Ostensive (as opposed to non- 
Ostensive). True, when this is so, tables are logical constructions 
and conversely ; for when this is so, ostensive ‘ table ’-sentences 
are non-Ostensive. But when we say that tables are logical 
constructions we are accusing all sentences containing ‘ table’, 
including descriptive ‘ table ’-sentences, of committing a certain 
crime. This crime is not not-Ostensiveness (which is not a crime 
at all); for some sentences, for example Descriptive sentences, 
do not commit the crime and yet are not-Ostensive. 

However, now that we have seen non-Ostensiveness, we can 
easily see the more general crime. For if ostensive ‘ table ’-sen- 
tences are not-Ostensive and so are non-Ostensive, then descriptive 
‘table ’-sentences are not-Descriptive and so non-Descriptive, and 


1 The last example suggests that it would be better to call these ‘‘ second 
order ‘ table ’-sentences ”’. 
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existential ‘table ’-sentences are not-Existential and so nop- 
Existential, and imaginative ‘table ’-sentences are not-Imagina- 
tive and so non-Imaginative. Let us call the crime of being 
either non-Ostensive or non-Descriptive or non-Existential or 
non-Imaginative secondariness because it is the crime of not 
being of the first level of its kind. 

There is no difficulty in seeing that if one kind of ‘table’- 
sentence is secondary then all the others are. From “ This is a 
table’ is secondary it follows that all ‘table ’-sentences are 
secondary. First, it follows that all ostensive ‘ table ’-sentences 
are secondary. For these are derived from “ This is a table” 
by some combination of omission, telescoping, signs for repetition 
like ‘Two’ and ‘Three,’ signs like ‘The’ and ‘ Every’ to 
combine the function of hiatus with that of conveying an as- 
sociated negative. 

Second, it is clear that if “ Something is a table ” is secondary 
then “Tables exist’ is secondary. And if “Something is a 
table” were primary then “ Tables exist’ would be primary, 
though it would be still more misleading as to structure than 
sentences involving impersonation.? But it would no less mis- 
lead as to structure than it does as to Structure, so it would be 
primary in its own abominable way. (This is important. 
Moore described the use of incomplete symbol relevant to logical 
constructions as that in which ‘ Tables ’ is an incomplete symbol 
in “ Tables exist”. I think this a mistake. If tables are logical 
constructions then ‘Tables’ is a secondary phrase; but the 
subject-phrase of an existential sentence is not secondary unless 
it is m non-existential sentences. We might call the sin of 
existentials hypostatising—speaking as if asserting existence. 
Imaginative sentences also do this.) 

Thirdly, it is clear that just as the level of “ Tables exist ” 
is fixed by the level of “ Something is a table ” and, in general, 
the level of “ W’s exist” is fixed by the level of ‘‘ Something 
is a W”’, so is the level of “ He is dreaming of W’s”’, e.g., tables, 
fixed by the level of ““Somethingis a W”’. (Of course, whatever 


1 There is besides the adjectival use of ‘table’ in “ Everything which 
is a table is hard ” the substantival use in ‘“‘ Tables are hard ”’. 

2 Philosophers, of course, would be easily misled. They would suppose 
that “Tables exist” is related to the facts it locates in the way that 
“* Tables please ” is, and that it locates facts expressible by “‘ This is a table 
and this exists”. And when this misplaced faith in language led to 
difficulties in the case of “ Tables do not exist ”’, they would suppose, not 
indeed that one of their assumptions was incorrect, their faith misplaced, 
but that tables exist in “some other universe of discourse ” or “ subsist 
but do not exist”. 
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the level of “‘ He is dreaming of W’s ”’, it can not be Ostensive, 
because it is not ostensive.) These imaginary sentences differ 
from other ‘table ’-sentences in that they do not assert or deny 
the existence of a table or of a particular kind of table. 

We write then: Tables are logical constructions means ‘ Table ’- 
sentences are secondary. This is equivalent to but not identical 
with “ This is a table’ is secondary and this to “ This is a Table” 
is non-Ostensive. 

Secondary names, hiatuses and descriptive phrases are names, 
hiatuses and descriptive phrases which are not Names, Hiatuses 
and Descriptive Phrases. A secondary name names an element 
but not an Element. This is not an analysis because elements 
which are not Elements are defined in terms of names which are 
not Names. 

To say of the subject-phrase of a sentence that it is secondary 
is to say that it is the subject-phrase of a secondary sentence. 
A Secondary predicate-phrase is similarly defined. Hence Dr. 
Moore’s rule: If one part of a sentence is an incomplete symbol 
(in the important sense of incomplete symbol) then the rest is. 
I should feel safer in saying: If the subject-phrase of a sentence 
is an incomplete symbol (secondary) then the predicate-phrase is. 

But there are mixed sentences, e.g., ‘“ England fears Napoleon ”’, 
“Napoleon fears England’. Mixing a subject-phrase from one 
level with a predicate-phrase from another results in nonsense. 
But the mixing of Names with names does not. 

The existence of mixed sentences suggests that we must either 
define Tables are logical constructions by means of descriptive 
phrases which are not Descriptive Phrases or define semi-secondary 
sentences. Neither course is more fundamental (see “ Horizontal 
and Vertical Unfolding,” Minp, October, 1932, p. 454). For 
descriptive phrases and their secondariness cannot be defined 
without reference to the part they play in a sentence in showing, 
while sentences and their secondariness can not be defined without 
reference to the specifying, hiating and denoting of their elements. 
A semi-secondary ostensive sentence shows something of Form 
and something of form, Sspecifies some Elements and sspecifies 
some elements. A semi-secondary sentence is made up partly of 
Names and Hiatuses and Descriptive Phrases and partly of names, 
hiatuses and descriptive phrases. A semi-secondary descriptive 
sentence contains ‘ term’ in two uses, e.g., There is a fact in which 
England is a term (national use) and Napoleon is a term (thing 
use). 

(Mixed sentences require further investigation.) 
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V. Tests FOR OSTENSIVENESS. 


(i) Both Sketches and Indicatives.—It is often easier to decide 
whether one sentence is more ostensive than another than to 
decide with regard to either whether it is Ostensive. Consequently 
the following rule is useful: If S could not be translated into a 
more ostensive, 7.e., more nearly Ostensive, sentence then it is 
Ostensive. And we may remember that when 8 directly locates 
what it finally locates then 8S is Ostensive. 

(ii) Sketches —Any sentence made up wholly of proper names, 
verbs, adjectives and prepositions (grammar book senses) is a 
sketch. How shall we tell whether it is a Sketch ? In the first 
place by looking. Also we have, however, as deductions from 
what has been said above, the following rules: When S sketches 
F then F is (1) a final instance, (2) a final supplement, and (3) a 
final support, and conversely.1 

And it is I think, as a matter of fact, true that (1) all sketches 
which are Sketches cannot be translated into incomplete sen- 
tences, while (2) all sentences which can be so translated are not 
Sketches. (1) is obvious. But (2) depends upon the accident 
that we seldom or never use a name in place of a set of names 
but always in place of a descriptive phrase. Thus suppose not 
“ Every Englishman fears Frangois”’ but ‘Tom Dick and Harry 
each fear Francois” were substitutable for ‘ England fears 
Francois’. Then “ England fears Francois ” would be translat- 
able only by a complete sentence, yet it would be non-Ostensive. 

(ui) Indicatives—But how are we to decide which incomplete 
sentences are Ostensive ? (a) An indicative is an Indicative when. 
and only when, it is obtainable by pure omission from a Sketch 
or Complete Account. At least this is the rule for uncompressed 
indicatives. 

Pure omission is defined as follows : You will remember from 
Minp, October, 1932, that omission is the substitution of a name 
for a hiatus. A sentence 8 is obtained by pure omission from a 
sentence 8’ when the only difference between S and 8’ lies in the 
fact that for one or more of the names in § there are in 8’ not 
names but hiatuses. There must be no other difference between 
S and S’—they must both locate the same situation and both be 
of the same level so that the names and hiatuses, if any, in 8’ 


1 We may have a fact, e.g., This is red and this is round, which is the 
final instance, supplement and support of the complex fact Something red 
is round, which is not strictly sketched by its sentence. However, each of 
its parts is sketched. 
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must be names and hiatuses in precisely the same sense as the 
names and hiatuses in 8. 

Other alteration sufficient to render omission impure may take 
place without any further alteration in the words which make up 
a sentence. In particular, alteration of level may so occur. 
Consider the sentence “ Something fears Napoleon”. Suppose 
that ‘Something ’ is used to play its part in showing the form 
of a fact in the same sense that ‘ Tom ’ in “ Tom fears Napoleon ” 
plays such a part, then ‘ Something’ and ‘ Tom’ are of the same 
level, and ‘“‘ Something fears Napoleon” as used on this hy- 
pothesis is derivable by pure omission from “Tom fears Napoleon”. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that ‘ Something ’ is so used that it 
is of the same level as ‘ England’ then “ Something fears Na- 
poleon” as used on this hypothesis is not derivable by pure 
omission from ‘‘ Tom fears Napoleon’”’. It 2s derivable by pure 
omission from “‘ England fears Napoleon”. But “ England fears 
Napoleon ” is not a Sketch, though of course it is a sketch. 

Pure restoration consists in the substitution of a name for a 
hiatus without other alteration and in particular without altera- 
tion of level. It follows that when pure restoration would make 
an indicative a Sketch then the indicative is an Indicative. 

The same rule applies to uncompressed indicative accounts. 
To decide whether a compressed indicative is Indicative one has 
only to write out its uncompressed translation and apply the 
rule. Or one may ask whether it is obtained from a Sketch by 
omission and those convenient and harmless dodges which result 
in malformation without any other alteration. Or one may apply 
a still simpler rule : Substitute for every descriptive phrase in S 
a name, and refrain from any other change such as change of 
level: if the resultant sentence is a Sketch then the indicative 
was an Indicative. The resultant sentence will not be, as in 
the case of simple Indicatives, a Sketch of a support, but it will 
be a sketch of one of the atomic facts making up one of the 
supports. Thus substitute for ‘Every Englishman’ and ‘a 
Frenchman’ in ‘‘ Every Englishman fears a Frenchman” the 
names ‘Tom’ and ‘ Henri’. If the resultant sentence ‘ Tom 
fears Henri” is a Sketch, then “Every Englishman fears a’ 
Frenchman ”’ is an Indicative. 


VI. DISAPPEARANCE OF DEGENERATES. 


In order to make clear what is meant when we speak of logical 
constructions we have spoken of secondary facts and secondary 
sentences, of incomplete facts and incomplete sentences, of 
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descriptive facts and descriptive sentences. Has there not been 
throughout a suspicion of unnecessary duplication? Is it not 
now clear (1) that secondary facts are logical constructions out of 
primary facts and secondary sentences ; (2) that incomplete facts 
are logical constructions out of complete facts and incomplete 
sentences ; (3) that descriptive facts are logical constructions 
out of ostensive facts and descriptive sentences? In a word— 
All facts except Facts are logical constructions out of Facts, 
sentences, and various relations between the sentences and the 
Facts. 

Thus, take descriptive facts. True, we cannot say that the 
fact that there is a two-termed fact with this as referent, adjoins 
as component and that as relatum, is the fact This adjoins that. 
For the former contains two-termed as an element’ while the 
latter does not. And yet surely we do not here speak of two facts 
in the way we do when we speak of the two facts (1) This adjoins 
that and (2) Thet adjoins that? In some sense the fact that there 
is a two-termed fact with this as referent and adjoins as com- 
ponent and that as relatum is reducible to the fact that this 
adjoins that, in perhaps rather the way that there is not (1) the 
fact that this adjoins that and (2) the fact that thet encloses 
thut, and also (3) the fact that both this adjoins that and thet 
encloses thut. Why not say—The fact that there is a two-termed 
fact with this as referent and adjoins as component and that as 
relatum is a descriptive fact means The sentence “ There is a two- 
termed fact with this as referent and adjoins as component and 
that as relatum ” is a descriptive sentence, i.e., locates by describing 
a fact? Then we could say: The fact that there is a two-termed 
fact with this as referent adjoins as component and that as 
relatum is identical with the fact that this adjoins that in 
the sense that the sentence “ There is a two-termed fact etc.” 
locates (by describing) what the sentence “ This adjoins that ” 
locates (by displaying). In general: F is a descriptive fact means 
‘F’ is a descriptive sentence. 

And incomplete facts can be treated in the same way. If the 
fact that something is red is an incomplete fact, then “ Something 
is red” incompletely locates a fact, and conversely. This is 
- because The fact that Something is red is an incomplete fact just 
means “ Something is red” is an incomplete sentence.* 

“ But”, it may be said, “this is absurd. Facts are not sen- 
tences. And it is not even true that what is true of the one is 
true of the other. For example, the incomplete fact that some- 


1 This is a theory of general facts. 
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thing is red is entailed by the fact that this is red, but the fact 
that this is red does not entail the sentence “‘ Something is red ”’.”” 

I did not say that incomplete facts are incomplete sentences. 
I did not say that whatever is said of incomplete facts, then that 
same thing can be said of incomplete sentences. I said that 
whatever you say about incomplete facts is only a way of saying 
something about incomplete sentences. And the facts are reduc- 
ible to the sentences and not vice versa, because to speak about 
incomplete sentences results in sentences (about the incomplete 
sentences) which are more nearly Ostensive than those which 
result when we speak about incomplete facts. Thus This is red 
entails Something is red means perhaps “‘ This is red” locates at 
least equally precisely what “ Something is red ”’ locates. 

And facts of different levels can be dealt with on the same lines. 
We have reduced all facts to complete ostensive facts and the 
different relations between sentences and these facts, and I think 
we can reduce ostensive facts of all levels except the primary 
level to facts of the primary level and sentences of various 
levels, i.e., related to the primary facts by various relations. 
Hence we can reduce relatively incomplete and relatively in- 
dependent to absolutely complete and absolutely independent 
facts and sentences variously and gradually related to these facts. 
The fact that England fears France we have seen is the fact that 
that every Englishmen fears a Frenchman, in the sense that 
“England fears France” and “Every Englishman fears a 
Frenchman ” finally locate the same fact. 

From all this it appears that we have not many species of fact 
but many uses of ‘fact’. One of these uses, namely that applic- 
able to atomic facts, is fundamental in the sense that all the other 
uses are secondary to it. To say of one use of a word that it is 
secondary to another use means that the one is definable by 
means of the other, but it means more; namely that the less 
fundamental use is not a determination or specification of the 
fundamental. Thus ‘ horse ’ in the use in which it equals ‘ male 
horse ’ is definable by means of the use of * horse’ in which both 
mares and horses are horses ; in this case everything which is a 
horse (non-fundamental sense) is a horse (fundamental sense) 
since by calling a thing a horse (non-fundamental sense) we mean 
that it is a horse (fundamental sense) and that it is male. But 
incomplete facts are not facts at all in the fundamental use. 
There is no suggestion from terminology that there is a use of 
fact related to a fundamental use as the non-fundamental use of 
‘horse’ to the fundamental use. But what terminology does 
suggest is that there is one use of ‘fact’ and that we have this 
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and that species of fact, e.g., incomplete facts and complete facts. 
What we want is one word such as ‘a fundamental’ ‘a base’ or 
“a Fact’ to be used in place of ‘ fact ’ as used in “ the fact that 
aRb” when aRb is atomic. Then confining ourselves to facts of 
the first level, we can say that our sentences express incomplete 
facts when they incompletely locate Facts. We say that our 
sentences express secondary facts, 2.e., facts not of the first level, 
when they indirectly and not directly locate Facts. 

The expression ‘ ultimate fact,’ like ‘ incomplete fact,’ suggests 
that we are concerned with one species falling under the genus 
fact. If we are right in the conclusions we have just come to, 
this is a mistake. The fact that this adjoins that 1s an atomic fact 
means The sentence “ This adjoins that” Sketches a Fact. 

And in a minute the slightly mysterious though very lucky 
connexions between being an atomic fact and being an absolutely 
final supplement, instance and support, will appear as analytic 
propositions following from the definition of atomic fact. This 
will be because the connexions between Sketching and Locating 
an absolutely final supplement, instance and support, will appear 
as analytic propositions following from the definition of Sketch. 

First, if S is a sketch, then by definition 8 is complete and not 
descriptive and therefore, by the definitions above, the fact 
it sketches is complete and not descriptive. But final swpple- 
ment means complete fact and final instance means complete and 
not descriptive fact. Hence if § is a sketch then the fact it locates 
is a final supplement and final support—though perhaps not 
absolutely, 2.e., perhaps not a final Supplement and final Instance. 

It is not so easy to see clearly how the proposition that, if 8 is 
a sketch, then the fact it locates is a final support, follows from 
the definitions above. For supporting was defined in terms of 
entailing and it is not easy to provide a definition of this which 
will cover all cases and be suitable to the definition of incomplete 
facts and incomplete sentences. However, it is clear (a) that 
incomplete facts depend on other facts because they are defined 
in terms of them, while complete facts are not defined in terms 
of other facts. And (5) that since incomplete facts are reducible 
to incomplete sentences and their relations to complete facts 
the “relations” between incomplete facts and complete facts 
must be reducible to relations between incomplete sentences, 


1 A final instance is a fact which is described but does not itself describe- 
This excludes incomplete ostensive facts because fact is used in the 
definition as equivalent to ‘complete fact’. I thought it easier for the 
purposes of the proof above to define them as complete and not descriptive 
—the latter clause being added to exclude complete descriptive facts. 
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complete sentences and complete facts on the lines suggested 
on pp. 60-62, for the entailment by a supplement of what it 
supplements. Very likely a proper theory of the sense in which 
negative sentences locate or do not locate facts would enable us 
to give a suitable definition of entailing. 

Hence I shall say that if S sketches a fact then that fact will 
be independent, 7.e. a final support, because it will be complete 
and therefore not definable in terms of other facts. It may, 
of course, be only a final support and not a final Support. This 
depends on whether S is not merely a sketch but a Sketch. 

Finally if S Sketches a Fact then by definition S is Complete. 
and therefore by definition the fact it Sketches is Complete and 
therefore by definition is a Supplement without Supplements, 
i.¢., @ Final Supplement. 

The other proofs are similarly obtained by substituting capitals. 


VII. Logica, ConstRUCTIONS AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy ! is analysis. We carry out analysis by means of 
Ostentation, that is the substitution of more ostensive for less 
ostensive sentences. This is seen when we analyse analysis. 

I analyse the fact that F if I say “S may be substituted for 
‘F’” and say this with the philosophic intention. The philo- 
sophic intention is clearer insight into the ultimate structure 
of F, 7.e., clearer insight into the Structure of the situation which 
‘ F° finally locates. 

Clearly the substitution will have the desired result only if 
S is more ostensive than ‘ F’. 

I do not want this analysis of analysis to sound surprising.” 
I do not mean by it that the philosopher is a translator. What 
the philosopher says is that one sentence can be substituted 
for another, but what he does is much more than this. For by 
saying what he says he gives insight into Structure. And this 
is his antecedent intention. He intends of course to say what 
he says, but this is a consequent intention. The distinction 
between translation and analysis is not a distinction between 
What is said but between why it is said. In translation your 
intention is verbal—to teach a Frenchman English, to teach him 


1 Apart from the deductive study of Does God exist ? Are we im- 
mortal ? Is the universe a set of spirits ? 

* We ought not to be surprised in philosophy. Contrary to what has 
often been suggested, this is not because in philosophy many surprising 
propositions are true but because in philosophy few surprising propositions 
are true. 
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what fact is located by ‘F’; in analysis your intention is philo- 
sophical—to increase the clarity of someone’s insight into the 
Structure of the fact located by ‘F’. This is why philosophy 
can be done as well in one language as in another. And this 
is why philosophic progress does not consist in acquiring knowledge 
of new facts but in acquiring new knowledge of facts : it does not 
consist in a passage via inference from ignorance to knowledge 
but in a passage via inspection from feeble insight to good insight. 

There are perhaps people who would allow that the philosopher 
does not seek new information in the sense in which the gossip 
and the scientist do, that is, in the sense of new facts of the first 
order, and yet would deny that what the philosopher asserts is 
a verbal proposition. They would say that the analysis of (The 
analysis of {England fears France} is {Every Englishman fears 
a Frenchman}) is (The fact finally located by “ England fears 
France” has the structure and elements of the fact finally 
located by ‘‘ Every Englishmen fears a Frenchmen”). On this 
view they might say, the philosophic sentence locates not a first 
order fact nor a fact about words but a fact about facts. 

On this view Ostentation would still be the primary philosophic 
instrument. In this respect I need not discuss it. 

Indeed, this statement of what the philosopher is saying is only 
a reformulation of the statement I made above in terms of 
‘substitutable * instead of ‘locating’. For see definition of 
‘ substitutable’ above, page 54. But it is a mistake to claim 
that the philosopher is asserting a non-verbal proposition al- 
though his ultimate object is a cognitive state which is not the 
cognition of a verbal fact. 

I used to take the view that the philosophic sentence does 
express a non-verbal fact. Of course I did not mean by non- 
verbal not expressed in words. And clearly the philosophic 
sentence is in some sense about words just as “ The man with 
the green tie is the Prime Minister ”’ is in some sense about the 
green tie, however little I may wish to draw your attention to 
the tie. In what sense might it be thought that my philosophic 
sentence is not about words ¢ Only in the sense that it locates 
a situation which contains a fact which is both (1) the only part 
of the situation I really or antecedently want to locate and (2) 
not about words. (“The man with the green tie is the Prime 
Minister” is not about the green tie in this sense, when all I 
want to tell you is which man is the Prime Minister.) But 
my sentence does not locate any such situation. There are, 


? Feeble insight is not properly called confusion or vagueness. These 
defects are removed by substitution which is not also Ostentation. 
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of course, two facts, the one directly located by “ England fears 
France” and the other directly located by ‘“‘ Every Englishman 
fears a Frenchman”. Shall we say that, calling one of these 
facts ‘This’ and the other ‘ That’, then all I really want to say! 
is “This has the form, elements and arrangement of that” ? 
But (a) this is in fact untrue and (6) must be untrue since no two 
facts can have the same form, elements and arrangement. 
Then there is one fact indirectly located by “ England fears 
France” and directly located by ‘“ Every Englishmen fears a 
Frenchmen ”’. Shall we say that calling this fact ‘ This’ then 
all I really want to say is “ This has the form, elements and 
arrangement of this”. But this is nonsense. Thus does this 
view fail to resolve the paradox of analysis: If F, is the analysis 
of F,, then F, is identical with F, and we may re-write “ F, is 
the analysis of F,” in the sentence “ F, is the analysis of F,”’. 
But this is nonsense.” 

The philosopher’s primary intention then is insight into 
Structure. Hence ‘“ Nations are logical constructions ”’ conveys 
a philosophic warning because it warns us that ‘ nation’ -sentences 
do not display Structure. 

Again, to understand logical constructions or, more ostensively, 
to understand what is meant by calling a sentence secondary, 
is helpful in the formulation of philosophic requests.* For 
otherwise we are apt to suppose that sentences conceal Structure 
only by impersonation. We are apt to ask “Is the Church 
(a) its members or (6) something over and above its members ? ” 
and “Is England (a) Englishmen or (b) something over and 
above Englishmen?” Thus there appear to be two alternatives : 
(a) that when we say England is a monarchy we are not just 
speaking about Englishmen, (6) that we are. (b) is attractive 
in that when we have said all there is to say about Englishmen 
then any statement about England seems redundant. Yet 
we cannot translate “ England is a monarchy” by “ Every 
Englishman is a monarchy”.* But an alternative has been 


1 J.e., the fact which is my antecedent intention to my hearer’s attention. 

* This is comparable to the paradox of identity arising if we say that 
“The man with the green tie has false teeth’ locates the situation con- 
taining the facts (1) This has a green tie, (2) That has false teeth, (3) This 
is identical with that. In (3) we rid ourselves of the descriptions but speak 
either falsely or nonsensically. For if (3) is true it may be rewritten “ This 
is identical with this ”’. 

3 Philosophic requests, e.g., ““ What is the ultimate nature of Time ?” 
are not requests for information—questions, but requests for insight— 
prayers. 

4“ The class of Englishmen is a monarchy ” isnouse. It is as redundant 
as England. 
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neglected. Suppose “England is a monarchy” sins not 
merely by impersonation but by secondariness. Then when 
we say something about England we shall be saying something 
about Englishmen but not the same thing. That is the alter- 
native the forgetting of which has resulted in so much fruitless 
controversy. 

It is the causal connection between Ostentation and analysis 
which used to make Moore begin his philosophic work on the 
analysis of the fact expressed by “I see this” by asking a 
preliminary ! verbal question, namely, “ Is ‘I’ in ‘I feel happy’ 
(1) a name in the sense in which ‘this’ as applied to a sense- 
datum is a name or (2) a descriptive phrase or (3) an incomplete 
symbol, 2.e. or (3) am I a logical construction ? ” 

By ‘a name in the sense in which ‘ This’ as used for a sense- 
datum is a name’ Moore meant ‘a Name for an Element’ as 
opposed to ‘a name for an element ’.? Apparently he did not 
notice that ‘descriptive phrase’ requires a qualifying clause 
just as much as ‘name’ does. It is clear that it suffers from 
precisely the same ambiguity, so that to avoid cross-classification 
it is better to state the philosopher’s preliminary verbal question 
by asking about ‘I’ whether it is (1) a Name for an Element 
or (2) a Descriptive Phrase for an Element or (3) merely a 
name or descriptive phrase for an element. And better still 
to ask whether the sentence “I feel happy” is (1) not mis- 
leading as to the Form and Elements of the fact it expresses 
or (2) misleading only by impersonation or (3) misleading from 
secondariness. 

Again, it is because of the causal connection between Osten- 
tation and analysis, i.e. philosophic progress, that Broad 
begins his analysis of Perceptual Situations by asking whether 
sentences which are used to express or refer to perceptual 
situations are or are not misleading as to the structure of these 
situations. He says “... the phrases ‘I hear a bell’ and 
‘TI see a chair’ stand for real states of affairs which differ in 
certain specific ways from each other ; but these states of affairs 
may be extremely different in their structure and their com- 
ponents from what the form of words which is used to indicate 


1 Preliminary not because it is a preliminary to a non-verbal question, 
but because ‘‘ Does ‘I see this’ require Ostentation ?”’ is a preliminary 
to the further verbal enquiry “‘ What sentence is an Ostentation of it ?” 
It is the answer to this final question which directly delivers the philosophic 
goods. 

2* A name which does not function as a descriptive phrase ’ is equivalent 
to though not identical with ‘name which is a Name’. 
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And he goes on to 


> 


them would naturally suggest to us”. 
begin his section entitled “ Analysis of Perceptual Situations 
by considering whether “a certain mode of analysis for the 
perceptual situation’ which “this mode of expression in- 
evitably suggests ” can be maintained.? 


SUMMARY. 


The logical order is as follows : 

1. Fact, Form, Element and Arrangement are fundamental. 

2. Then we have (a) intimating Form * by identity of Form 
with Form-Showing; (6) intimating Elements by Specifying 
Elements by Elements, 7.e., Specifying correspondence of Element 
with Element-Sspecifying ; (c) intimating Arrangement by the 
identity of the order of the Specifiers in the sentence with the 
order of the Specified in the Fact, 2.e., similarity of Arrangement 
to Arrangement-Exhibiting. 

3. These provide three sections of Displaying. For practical 
purposes it now suffices to write : A sentence is secondary 4 when 
it displays a fact in some sense but does not Display a Fact. 
And then: Tables are logical constructions when ‘ table ’-sentences 
are secondary. One may, however, still ask : Would any sense of 
the words ‘ display a fact’ do? Or have you in mind certain 
senses which though not identical with Displaying a Fact have 
such and such relations to it? If so, what are these uses 2 The 
answer is as follows :— 

4. We find a series of uses of ‘ fact’, ‘form’, ‘ element’ and 
‘arrangement’ starting from ‘ Fact’, ‘ Form’, ‘ Element’ and 
‘Arrangement ’. We write these: ‘fact,’ =‘ Fact’, ‘ fact,’, 
‘fact,’ .. . ‘fact,’. Facts which are facts in uses 2 to ” are 
secondary facts. 


1The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 141. Dr. Broad says, p. 140, 
that when people begin to analyse such states of affairs they are liable 
to find that the only senses of “‘ I,” “‘ bell,” and “‘ hear” which will make the 
statement true are very different from those which we are wont to attach 
to those words. This I take it is an extremely misleading way of expressing 
the point that I hear a bell does not display the Structure of the fact it is 
used for. But I protest most strongly against this way of putting the 
case, for in the ordinary use of ‘I’ ‘ hear’ and ‘bell’ ‘“‘ I hear a bell” ex- 
presses a fact though it may not display its Structure. With this Dr. 
Broad really agrees, for he says: “I will call such situations as are natur- 
ally indicated by phrases like ‘I see a chair’ or ‘1 am hearing a bell’ by 
the name of Perceptual Situations. I take it then that every one agrees 
that there are such things as Perceptual Situations”. (Italics mine.) 

2 Op. cit., p. 148. 
* It is assumed perhaps wrongly that the form of a sentence is Form. 
4 Descriptive sentences are here neglected. 
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5. This provides a series of uses of ‘ display’ each related to 
some use of ‘fact’, ‘form’, ‘element’ and ‘ arrangement’ as 
‘Display * to * Fact’, ‘ Form’, ‘ Element,’ and ‘ Arrangement’, 
Assuming that sentences are Facts (as opposed to secondary 
facts) we may proceed : 

S displays, fm (a fact,,) means S (i) intimates, by identity of its 
Form with the form, of fm, the form,, of fn; (ii) S intimates, by 
specifying by its Elements the elements,,, of f,,, the elements, of f,, ; 
(iii) S intimates, by similarity of its Arrangement to the arrange- 
ment», Of fm, the arrangement, of f,,. When m = 1 then displays,, 
= Displays. We write displays,, displays,, . . . displays,. The 
series of uses of ‘ displaying’ from displaying, to displaying,, are 
secondary expressions requiring definition by ostentation. This 
may be provided as follows : Secondary facts and secondary dis- 
playing are defined by means of Facts and a new series of rela- 
tions which also start from Displays and may be written Displays,, 
Displays, . . . Displays,. Unlike the terms of the d-series, the 
terms of the D-series are all defined by means of Fact, Form, 
Element and Arrangement. ‘ displays,’, . . . ‘ displays,’ are 
each expressions from different linguistic levels ; ‘ Displays,’, 
... ‘ Displays,’ are each from the same linguistic level, namely 
the first, for they name those relations which differ in directness 
but hold between sentences and always the Form, Elements and 
Arrangement of Facts. Both series are derived from Displaying 
as defined in (3) above, but they are derived in different ways. 

Displays was defined in (3) above in terms of intimating Form 
by identity of Form with Form, intimating Elements by Specifying 
correspondence of Element with Element, and intimating Arrange- 
ment by similarity of Arrangement to Arrangement. Any rela- 
tion, displays,,, in the d-series could be obtained from Displays 
by substituting ‘form,’ for ‘ Form’, ‘ element,’ for ‘ Element’ 
and ‘arrangement,’ for ‘Arrangement’, in the following 
manner: (a) instead of ‘intimates Form by identity of Form 
with Form’ put ‘intimates form,, by identity of Form with 
form,,’ and you obtain showing,,; (b) mutatis mutandis you 
may obtain sspecifying,, ; (¢) mutatis mutandis you may obtain 
exhibiting,,. 

The relations of the D-series are obtained in another way. 
They are obtained by altering ‘ identity ’, ‘ correspondence ’ and 
‘similarity ’. When a sentence intimates Form by its Form but 
not by identity but by some other rule,! such as Number of 


1T do not adequately state these rules. Therefore I do not adequately 
state the relations in the D-series which come after Displays,, 1.¢., 
Displays as adequately defined in (3) above. 
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Elements equals number of classes of Elements, then we have not 
Showing (because of the lack of identity) and not showing (because 
it is Form not merely form which is intimated) but Showing. 
It should be noticed that Showing, is not merely way of intimating 
Form by Form. It is an intimating of Form by Form but it is a 
less precise intimating than Showing, 7.e., Showing,. For not 
how many Elements but how many classes of Elements are to be 
found is what is intimated by Showing,. Again, when a sentence 
intimates Elements by Elements, but not by specifying corre- 
spondence of Element with Element but by some other rule, such 
as presence of this Element intimates presence of Elements of 
that class, then we have—not Sspecifying for the elements of the 
fact are not sspecified, but only what class they belong to—but 
Sspecifying,. Here again it must be noticed that Sspecifying, is 
not merely a different way of intimating Elements—it is less 
precise. 

I pick out and partly define the D-series as follows: Take any 
sentence, 8S, which displays,, a fact, fm. Then S intimates the 
form,, of f,, by identity of Form with form,, ; and 8 intimates the 
elements,, of f,, by its Elements specifying, the elements,, of fin. 
Now when m is not equal to 1 then S will intimate the form,,_, 
and the elements,,_, and the arrangement,, of f,,,, a fact,,_4, 
though not of course by identity, correspondence and similarity. 
For example “ England fears France ”’ has this relation to the 
Tom-Dick-Harry-situation. And S will finally intimate the 
form,, elements, and arrangement, of /,, a fact,, though still less 
by identity, correspondence and similarity. For example, the 
Form of § will be very far from being identical with the form of f,. 
“England fears France ”’ is so related to the sense-datum situa- 
tion. Now fact, = Fact. Hence § (i) will finally intimate by its 
Form, Elements and Arrangement the Form, Elements and 
Arrangement of a Fact but (ii) not precisely and not by identity, 
correspondence and similarity. On account of (ii) we could not 
say that it Displays in the fundamental sense. But on account 
of (i) we will say that it Displays,; a Fact. Only when m= 1 
does Displays,, = Displays (fundamental sense). 

With each place in the d-series is associated just one place in 
the D-series and vice versa.2 Thus, suppose 8 displays, a fact, 


1 See Minp, January, 1933, page 48, section (3). 

* This is all neater than the facts. (a) The uses of ‘fact’, ‘element’, 
etc., do not all fall into one series. (b) The defects in the D-series are not 
all cases of element to class or element to class of classes or etc., instead 
of element to element correspondence. Nevertheless, for every use in the 
d-set there is a meaning in the D-set. 


14 
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and thus shows its formg, then it will intimate the Form of a Fact, 
F, not by identity (the presence of an Element in S intimates the 
presence of an Element in F) but by Element-to class of Elements 
(the presence of an Element in S intimates the presence of some 
class of Elements in F) ;! while what the Elements of S are will 
intimate what the defining characteristics of the classes are, 7.e., 
S$ will Display, a Fact. And suppose 8 displays, a fact, and thus 
shows, its form, then § will intimate the Form of a Fact, not by 
identity, but by Element-to-class-of classes of Elements (e.g., 
‘ England ’ to class of classes of sense-data) and § will Display, a 
Fact. In general then :— 

6. S displays, a fact,, means S Displays, a Fact. No term 
from the d-series is identical with its associated term from the 
D-series except the first ; in other words, only when m = 1 does 
displays,, = Displays,,. Hence only when the displaying of a 
sentence equals its Displaying does the sentence Show, Sspecify 
and Exhibit, 2.e., Display (fundamental sense). And only then 
is the sentence Ostensive—if the Sspecifying is incomplete an 
Indicative, and if complete a Sketch. 

7. Sas a seconday sentence means S either Displays, or Displays; 
or .. . Displays, a Fact. F is a secondary fact means ‘ F’ is a 
secondary sentence. E is a secondary element means E is an 
element in a secondary fact? 

8. Tables are logical constructions means ‘ Table ’-sentences dis- 
play secondary facts and that means ‘ Table ’-sentences secondarily 
Display, i.e., either Display, or Display; . . . or Display,,, Facts. 
My definition of this series of relations is inadequate, and hence 
my definition of logical constructions is still inadequate. 


1 Tt will not of course intimate what its members are. 
* This requires amendment for mixed facts. 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS. 


A SIMPLIFICATION OF LEWIS AND LANGFORD’S 
POSTULATES FOR BOOLEAN ALGEBRA. 


THE exposition of the Boole-Schréder algebra given by C. I. Lewis 
and C. H. Langford in Chapter II. of their new book on Symbolic 
Logic (The Century Co., December, 1932) is based on five assumed 
ideas (one of which is the idea of a unique element, 0), and eight 
postulates (the last three of which concern the properties of this 
unique zero element). 

The purpose of the present paper is to point out that, without any 
loss of “‘ naturalness ” or ‘ obviousness ”’, the last three postulates of 
Lewis and Langford’s list may be replaced by a single postulate (numbered 
6 or 6a below) and that all the properties of the “ unique element 0” can 
then be deduced as theorems. 

The Lewis-Langford Postulates for Boolean Algebra. 

We give first a résumé of the set of postulates adopted by Lewis 
and Langford. 

The five primitive ideas are (K, x, —, 0, =), as follows : 

(1) K is a class of elements, a, b,c, .... (Each element, a, is 
interpretable as a “ class of things ”’, or as a “ region in a plane ”’.) 

(2) a x b, orsimply ab, is the result of a binary operation on a and b. 
(If a and 6 are interpreted as classes, then ab is the class common to 
aand b.) 

(3) — a, or a’, is the result of a unary operation on a. (If a is 
interpreted as a class, then a’ is “‘ not a”’, that is, the class of all 
those things which are not members of a.) 

(4) 0 is a unique element, called the zero element of the system. 
(If a, b,c, .. . are interpreted as classes, then 0 is the “ null class ’’.) 

(5) a= bis a dyadic relation. (If a, b, c, . . . are interpreted as 
classes, then a = b means that the class a and the class 6 have 
identically the same members.) 

The eight postulates expressed in terms of the primitive ideas are 
as follows. [The first two are not explicitly listed by Lewis and 
Langford, being tacitly implied in the ideas (2) and (3).] 

[0-1.] ab is in K whenever a and bare in K. 
[0-2.] a’ isin K whenever ais in K. 


1-1. aa=a. 

1-2. ab = ba. 

1:3. a(be) = (ab)e. 

14. a0=0. 

1:5. Hf ab’ = 0, then ab = a. 

1-6. Ifab=aand ab’ =a, thena= 0. 
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The list contains also the usual definitions of “1”, “+ ”’, and 
*“C”’, as follows : 

1-01. Definition. 1=0'. (Ifa, b,c, ...are interpreted as classes, 
then 1 is “ the class of all things which are not members of the null 
class’; that is, 1] is the “ universe of discourse ’’.) 

1-02. Definition. a+ b= (a’b’)’. (If a and b are interpreted as 
classes, then a + b is “ the class of things which are either members 
of a or members of 6 or members of both ”’.) 

1-03. Definition. The relation 4 C 6 is equivalent to ab= a. (If 
a and 6 are interpreted as classes then the relation aCb means that 
“ais contained in 6”’.) 

The independence of the eight postulates is not discussed in Lewis 
and Langford’s book. 

Simplified Postulates for Boolean Algebra. 


In the simplified set of postulates here proposed, the assumed 
primitive ideas are only four : 


K, x > 5 = 
(where K is supposed to contain at least two elements, and the sign 


= is supposed to have the usual properties of the equality sign) ; 
and the postulates are the following five : 


PostTuLaTE 1. ab is in K whenever a and 0 are in K. 
PosTuLaTE 2. a’ isin K whenever a is in K. 
PostuLATE 3. ab = ba. 

PosTULATE 4. (ab)c = a(bc). 

PostuLatTE 6. (a’b’)'(a’b)' = a; 


or, if we introduce the definition of +-, namely 

7. Definition. a + b = (a’b’)’, 
then the last postulate may be replaced by the following more familiar 
form : 

PosTuLaTE 6a. (a + b)(a+ 0b’) =a. 


[In order to justify the statement that Postulates 6 and 6a are 
interchangeable in this set, we note that the following theorem is 
deducible (by aid of 1, 2, 3, 4) from either 6 or 6a : 

Theorem 10. a’ =a. (For proof, sec velow.) 

Hence by 7 and 10 (since by 10, b”’ = 6) we have (a + b)(a + b’) = 
(a’b’)'(a’b)’ ; whence if either 6 or 6a is true, the other will be also.] 

The Principle of Duality. 

The first feature of this simplified set of postulates to which we 
would call attention is the ease with which the ** Principle of Duality ’ 
between + and x can be established. To establish this principle 


(and thereby to make connection with a known set of postulates for 
Boolean algebra), we deduce the following theorems from Postulates 
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1-6 and Definition 7. The proof in each case is indicated by stating 
in square brackets the propositions used in the proof. 


4:1. a+ bisin K whenever aand barein K. [By 1, 2, 7.] 
4-2. a’ isin K whenever aisin K. [By 2.] 


43. a+b=b-+a. [By7, 3.] 

44, (a+b) +c=a+(b+c). [By 7, 10, 4.] 
4-6. (a+ b’)'+ (a + b)’ =a. [By 7, 10, 3, 6.] 
4-7. Definition. ab = (a’ + b’)’. [By 7, 10.] 


4-6a. ab+- ab’ =a. [By 10, 3, 7, 6.] 


These propositions 4-1-4-6, 4-6a, and 4-7 are precisely the same 
as propositions 1-6, 6a, and 7, except that the signs + and x are 
interchanged ; hence, conversely, 1-6, 6a, and 7 are deducible as 
theorems from 4-1-4-6, 4-64, and 4:7. This is the Principle of 
Duality between + and x ; it shows that these two sets of pro- 
positions are equivalent with respect to K, +, x, and ’. 

But 4-1-4-6 are precisely the “‘ fourth set’ of postulates for 
Boolean algebra given in a recent paper by the present writer,! so that 
all the theorems proved in that paper may be taken as valid theorems 
deducible from Postulates 1-6. 

In particular, we note the following important theorem (first form 
of the distributive law) : 


Theorem 34. a(b + ¢) = ab + ae. 


This theorem is stated without proof in Lewis and Langford’s book 
(p. 36). The complete proof of the theorem on the basis of Postulates 
1-6 (or 4-1-4-6) is given in the paper just cited.? 


The unique elements “0” and “1”. 


A second feature of the simplified set of Postulates 1-6 is the fact 
that nothing is assumed about the special elements “0” and “1”. 


1K. V. Huntington, “‘ New Sets of Independent Postulates for the Algebra 
of Logic, with special reference to Whitehead and Russell’s Principia 
Mathematica,” Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, vol. 35, 
pp. 274-304, January, 1933. A correction, showing that Postulate 4°5 on 
page 280 (a + a = a) is not independent but redundant, will appear in 
the next number of the Transactions. This correction explains the absence 
of a Postulate 5 (aa = a) in our present list. 

* The only place, as far as I know, where a proof of this theorem on the 
basis of the Lewis-Langford postulates 1-1-1-6 can be found is in C. I. 
Lewis’s Survey of Symbolic Logic (1918), p. 128 (now out of print). As 
stated in the “‘ Survey,” this proof depends on a long and difficult lemma 
due to C. S. Peirce in 1880 (printed for the first time in an early paper by 
E. V. Huntington, “Sets of Independent Postulates for the Algebra of 
Logic,” Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, vol. 5, pp. 288- 
309, 1904). Lewis and Langford omit this proof in their new book on the 
ground that it is too ‘‘ long and complex ” to be included in a book devoted 
mainly to topics beyond the scope of Boolean algebra. The proof of the 
theorem on the basis of the simplified Postulates 1-6 (or 4:1-4:6) is much 
shorter and more straightforward. 
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Indeed, on a first glance at the postulates, the existence of these 
special elements would hardly be suspected. 
The existence of “0” depends on the following theorem : 


Theorem 11. aa’ = bb’. (For proof, see below.) 


This theorem shows that the element aa’ (which exists by Postulates 
1 and 2) is unique (that is, independent of a). Hence we are justified 
in introducing, by definition, a symbol for this unique element, as 
follows : 


12. Definition. Z = aa’ = a’a = the “ zero” element of the 
system. 


This element Z is precisely the element “0” presupposed in the 
Lewis-Langford list. (See Theorems 4-22 and 4-37 in the paper 
cited.) 

Also, by the Principle of Duality, we have the theorem a+a’=b+0’, 
which shows that the element a+ a’ is unique. This theorem 
justifies the following definition : 


13. Definition. U=a+a =a’ +az= the “ universe” 
element of the system. 


Obviously, by 7 and 10, Z = U’ and U = Z’, so that this element 
U is precisely the element “1 ”’ of the Lewis-Langford list. 

It should be noted that, in accordance with these definitions, an 
interchange of + and x by the Principle of Duality carries with it 
necessarily an interchange of 0 and 1. 


Proofs of Theorems 10 and 11. 


We now give the two proofs of Theorem 10, referred to above, 
p. 204. 


Theorem 10. a’ = a. 


First proof, using 6. By . 
aa’ = pee = [(a’a’’’)'( ( a’) IC a'a'’’) ¢( (a doll , 


)'], 
” ra , (a’'a , ya ie, v7 4 “de ‘\’ 


and a’a”’ = [(a’"'a a 
Hence, by 3 and 4, 
aa’ = a'a"’. 


Now by 6, a” = (a’’'a"’)'(a’"'a’)' and a = (a'a’")'(a'a")’. 
But, as just shown, a’a” = aa’. Hence by 3, a” = a. 
Second proof, using 6a and 7. By 6a, 
aa’ = [(a + a’)'(a+ a’)][(a’ + a’)(a’ + a’’)], 
and aa” = [(a’ + a)(a’ + a’)][(a” + aja” + @’)]. 
Hence, by 3 and 4 (since by 7 and 3, a+b=b-+ a), we have 
aa’ =a’'a"’. Now by 6a and 7, 


” LAN Pa we 


a” = (a” + aja” + a’) = (a’"a')'(a'"'a 
aoe P00 


and a=(a+a'\(a+ a’)= (a’a")'(a'a'’y’. 
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But, as just shown, a’a” = a’’a’"’. Hence by 3, a” = a. 
We next give the proof of Theorem 11. 
Theorem 11, aa’ = bb’. 
Proof. By 6, with 3 and 4, 
yy = [yay (y’ey yay yay] 
= [ey VeyV Ley) (e’'yy) = ee’. 

For detailed proof of Theorem 34 and other theorems, and for 
examples of systems (K, x, ’, =) which establish the independence of 
Postulates 1-6, the reader is referred to the paper and correction 
cited above. 

Epwarp V. Huntineton 
(Harvard University). 











A PROOF THAT PURE INDUCTION APPROACHES 
CERTAINTY AS ITS LIMIT. 


Mr. J. M. Keynes! has argued that the simple enumeration of 
instances confirming a law, indefinitely prolonged, would approach 
the certainty of the law as a limit ; relying for his proof, at one point, 
on the argument that the inductive force of the enumeration w as due, 
not to mere numbers, but to the decrease in the positive analogy of 
the instances to the point where the analogy taken account of by the 
law would coincide with the analogy of the instances examined. 
Nicod,? in disproving this argument, thereby established the simple 
enumeration of instances as an inductive method in its own right, 
but was forced to the conclusion that ‘‘ nobody has been able to 
prove that these instances, by being multiplied to infinity, can raise 
the probability of the law above any limit.” * This paper presents 
an attempt at such a proof, and requires no inductive hy pothesis 
beyond that which Mr. Keynes has already supposed sufficient. viz., 
the Postulate of the Limitation of Independent Variety. 

This proof relies upon the demonstration of the following steps : 

A. The probability of a law having an infinite 4 number of in- 
stances, relative to the inductive hypothesis of a limited independent 
variety, is equivalent to the product of the probabilities of each of its 
instances, each instance having as evidence, besides this inductive 
hypothesis, those instances which have preceded it ; or, 
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If the product of the factors of the right-hand member converges at 
a limit higher than zero, it is necessary that the factors themselves 
approach certainty as a limit. 


1J. M. Keynes, A Z'reatise on Probability, London, 1921. 

* Jean Nicod, Foundations of Geometry and Induction, New York. 1930. 

3 Op. cit., p. 281. 

‘The induction by simple enumeration of a law having only a finite 
number of instances would reduce to a case of perfect induction, and the 
limit of such an induction is obviously certainty. We need only be con- 
cerned with the problem of the law which possibly has an infinite number of 
instances. 
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B. The Inductive Hypothesis is sufficient to guarantee that a law 
affirming the invariable connection of two characters, however many 
instances the law may have, has a finite probability relative to the 
Inductive Hypothesis as evidence. 

('. From B it follows that the product of the factors described in 
Ais greater than zero, and, in accordance with A, the instances them- 
selves must be approaching a value of unity, or certainty, as a limit. 
From this fact that the instances are approaching certainty as the 
instances supporting them as evidence accumulate, it follows that as 
the unexamined instances become increasingly probable, approaching 
certainty as a limit, the generalisation approaches the same limit, 
since the certainty of both the examined and the unexamined in- 
stances of the law implies the certainty of the law. 


A. 


When the rule for the composition of two non-independent proba- 
bilities is reapplied to the successive instances of a law, the proba- 
bility of the law is found to be equal to the product of the probabilities 
of its instances. The proof of this is simple. Symbolise by 




















Le OES eon eee i see ; 
(Cy ] a ) the probability of the proposition that All «’s 
; 7 
(11, Za... 2, .. .) are Y, relative to the initial evidencé h. Then, 
according to the definition for the multiplication of probabilities : 
3 eee ee 9 Oe a ee 
h h, % : 
where 
SEE. ee a. ee ee oe 
h, xy ia h, 24, Bq ; 


Substituting the right-hand member of this last equation for its 
equivalent in the first equation, 
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term of these equations will be equal to certainty, since it will include 
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It might be thought that only a finite number of these factors 
have a probability less than certainty, on the following grounds. It 
might be argued that although according to the Postulate a law 
may pertain to an infinite number of individuals, yet only a finite 
number of these can be different qualitatively, temporal and spatial 
qualities, perhaps, excepted. And though with regard to any par- 
ticular individual its verification of the law could not be predicted 
with certainty, yet regarding the whole group of instances it could 
be affirmed that if one individual in any species confirmed the law, 
the others in that species, being identical with it, would confirm the 
law, and so would have no more inductive force than a single instance, 
their probabilities being equivalent to certainty. And since the 
number of species is finite there would be only a finite number of 
probabilities less than certainty. 

This objection rests upon the supposition that the identical in- 
stances need not be known to be identical in order to have a prob- 
ability-value of certainty. Of the infinite number of instances, it 
argues, only a finite number are non-identical. Some one of an 
infinite number of combinations of the instances, in each of which a 
different group of these instances are taken as non-identical, will 
represent the instances as they actually are. But in each case the 
instances assumed to be identical will be certain, while the product 
of the non-identical instances will be finite; and since one of these 
combinations corresponds to the facts, its probability will be the 
product of a finite number of probabilities, and will constitute the 
actual probability of the infinite instances. 

But the nature of probability is lost sight of here. Probabilities 
are relative to amounts of evidence, the facts which are known giving 
the proposition a determinate probability. Relative to the evidence 
at hand there is a unique probability. If the evidence includes a 
disjunction, then relative to this fact there is a probability different 
from that which knowledge of either alternative would yield. 

P P P 
avb oa ¥ b° 

The knowledge of a disjunction having an infinite number of alter- 
natives might alter the probability of the various instances, but even 
though the probabilities of all the alternatives are equal, and one of 
3s een ee 





these alternatives must in fact be the case, yet 
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will not equal any alternative in particular, nor some one in general, 
so long as there is no knowledge of which instances are identical. 

To continue therefore the argument at the point at which it was 
interrupted by the consideration of the objection, the product of an 
infinite number of probabilities, each of which is less than certainty, 
is zero, unless these factors form a sequence which converges at a 
limit higher than zero, and for this it is necessary that the values of 
the successive factors approach unity or certainty. It is necessary, 
since the product of an infinite number of factors which remain less 
than unity by a finite amount, however small, is equivalent to zero. 
In order, then, that any law with an infinite number of instances 
may have a finite probability, these instances when expanded by the 
successive application of the multiplicative definition, must form a 
sequence of factors whose product converges at a limit higher than 
zero; OF, 
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This condition will require at least that the instances are relevant 
to each other as evidence to the extent that as the number of instances 
examined (7) increases indefinitely, the probability of the unexamined 
instances will increase toward certainty as a limit. 
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But it will be recalled that every law, relative to Mr. Keynes’ in- 
ductive hypothesis of a limited independent variety, has an initial 
finite probability. For this hypothesis states that the groups into 
which the characters fall are limited in number, from which it follows 
that any two characters have a finite probability of falling in the 
same group. ‘Thus any law (e.g., All 2’s are Y), which states that a 
certain characteristic (X) is invariably connected with another char- 
acteristic (Y), will at least have the finite probability which the two 
characteristics have of falling in the same group. Quite obviously, 
the number of instances (z’s) has no bearing on this initial prob- 
ability. 


C. 


It is established, then, that any law, regardless of the number of 
instances to which it applies, has an initial probability relative to the 
Inductive Hypothesis. But it has already been demonstrated that 
no law having an infinite number of instances can have a finite 
probability unless these instances are relevant to each other to the 
extent that as the number of instances examined (”) increases in- 
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definitely, the probability of the unexamined instances will increase 
toward certainty as a limit. If, on the other hand, it is certain that 
a law having an infinite number of instances has a finite probability, 
it must be true that this necessary condition has been fulfilled, and 
that as the instances examined and found to corroborate the law 
increase, the fresh instances have increasingly more evidence, and in 
fact, are approaching certainty as a limit. Now if the instances 
examined are certain, and if the unexamined instances are approach- 
ing certainty, and if these are the only instances there are, constitut- 
ing the extension of the law, then it must be true that the law itself 
is approaching certainty. At that point at which any instance of a 
law is certain, the truth of the law itself must be certain. 


Puitie T. MAKER. 


Brown University, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 





















DR. ROSS’S CRITICISM OF KANT’S THEORY OF DUTY. 


In his important work on The Right and the Good, Dr. Ross states 
an argument which, if it were valid, would finally disprove Kant’s 
contention that those, and only those, actions which are done from 
a sense of duty are obligatory. It seems to me that Kant is prob- 
ably wrong on this point, but my object in writing this paper is to 
show that Dr. Ross’s argument at least is almost certainly fallacious, 
and to apply Prof. Moore’s method of analysis to a concrete pro- 
blem of philosophy. 

(1) The following appears to me to be a fair statement of Dr. Ross’s 
contention :— 

(1:1) The only actions which are morally good are those which 
are done from a good motive. 

(1-2) Kant asserts that the only good motive is a sense of duty. 

(1-3) Kant also asserts that those, and only those, actions which 
would be morally good are morally obligatory. 

(1-4) Therefore, if Kant is right, those, and only those, actions 
which are done from a sense of duty are morally obligatory. 

So far, Dr. Ross’s argument would appear to be perfectly valid. 
We now come to his refutation of the fourth proposition. 

(1-5) If ** I ought to do X ” means “I ought to do X from a sense 
of duty “, then the motive from which I ought to act must be “ my 
sense of duty to do X ” (v.e., “ the sense that I ought to do X”’). 
Hence “I ought to do X * means “I ought to do X from the sense 
that it is my duty to do X”’, or more clearly, “ I ought to do X from 
the sense that I ought todo X”’. 

(1-6) The last part of the definiens, which I have italicized, is 
identical with the definiendum, and must therefore be analysed in 
the same way to mean “ I ought to do X from the sense that I ought 
todo X”. Hence the definiendum “I ought to do X ” must mean 
“T ought to do X from the sense that I ought to do X from the sense 
that I ought todo X”’. It is easy to see that a similar process of 
substitution would lead to an infinite regress. Dr. Ross would appear 
to hold that this regress is vicious, for he says that, while the right- 
hand side asserts that I ought to do X from the sense that I ought 
to do X, etc., the left-hand side asserts quite simply that I ought to 
do X; and it would appear that he thinks these two sentences must 
express quite different meanings. 

(2) The argument must be allowed to appear both ingenious 
and final, but I confess that from the first I have entertained doubts 
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concerning its validity. In particular, the last two stages appear 
to me to raise three points, concerning which doubts may reasonably 
be felt :— ; 

(2-1) Firstly, is Dr. Ross right in construing the sentence “ T ought 
to do X from a sense of duty ” to mean “I ought to do X from the 
sense (or belief) that I ought to do X ” ? 

(2-2) Secondly, is there any good reason to suppose that this 
analysis would give rise to an infinite regress ? 

(2-3) Would such an infinite regress be at all vicious? I propose 
to examine each of these points in order. 

(2:1) With regard to the first point, I can only express complete 
scepticism. Kant could never have meant his theory to be inter- 
preted in this peculiar fashion, for he repeatedly says in effect that 
“ T ought to do X from a sense of duty ” means “I ought to do X 
from a universal principle of a certain sort”, and he specifically 
objects to holding that the conception of the object should enter into 
one’s motive of action. In the Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physic of Morals he declares that “an action done from duty derives 
its moral worth not from the purpose which is to be attained by it, 
but from the maxim by which it is determined, and therefore does 
not depend on the realisation of the object of the action, but merely 
on the principle of volition by which the action has taken place”. ! 
He therefore wishes to exclude from consideration not merely the 
effect of the action, but the particular purpose which the agent 
wishes to realise. Again, he says: ‘‘ Thus the moral worth of an 
action does not lie in the effect expected from it, nor in any principle 
of action which requires to borrow its motive from this expected 
effect’. Now, it is clear that “the sense that I ought to do X” 
is a motive in part borrowed from the expected effect, for it must be 
defined by means of it. Such a motive is not a principle, and Kant 
thought that though we frequently acted wrongly from principle, 
we never could act rightly unless we acted from one. Moreover, his 
theory of duty is not concerned with intentions, but with motives. 
He said that we ought to act from the motive of fulfilling a principle, 
not that we ought to act with the cntention of doing what we ought to 
do. If he had, Dr. Ross’s criticism would have been valid. We are, 
however, grateful to Dr. Ross for bringing out a rather different but 
important fact, viz., that “I ought to do X ” can never mean “I 
ought to intend some action or other”, for it is clear that what I 
ought to intend cannot be anything but X (unless, of course, the 
action be in this case simply an intention), so that a vicious infinite 
regress would arise. I conclude, therefore, that Dr. Ross’s analysis 
of “ I ought to do X from a sense of duty ” is quite incorrect and 
depends upon a misinterpretation of Kant, as well as a confusion 
between motives and intentions. 


1 Kant’s Theory of Ethics, Translated by Abbott, pp. 21-22. 
2 Tbid., p. 28. 
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(2:2) His second contention is that if “I ought to do X ” means 
“JT ought to do X from the sense that I ought to do X”, then an infinite 
regress must arise. Let us represent the first proposition by the 
letter ““ A’’. The second proposition seems to contain A, together 
with a phrase that qualifies it. It might therefore be represented by 
the expression F(A). It would then appear that if 


A = F(A) by definition, 


we ought to substitute F(A) for A on the right-hand side, so that we 
get the definition 
A = F/F(A)], and so on. 


No doubt many would regard this as axiomatic, but I confess 
that this view seems to me quite unsatisfactory; for it depends 
upon the premise that “ A’ is used in the same sense in both the 
definiens and the definiendum. The fact remains that we do often 
use words in different senses, and I wish to suggest that we are here 
using “‘ ought ” in two quite different senses. If that be true, our 
original proposition will just be a definition of one sense of “ ought ” 
in terms of another and there will be no question of an infinite regress. 
Now I am almost certain that we do use “ ought” in ethics in two 
senses, which I shall call respectively the absolute and the conditional 
senses. H.g., suppose I have promised to take Smith to the cinema 
on Wednesday night, and that Jones, who wishes to consult me on 
some important matter of business, cannot come on any other night 
than Wednesday. Then, I have an absolute duty to ask Smith to 
excuse me from my promise and to see Jones on Wednesday night. 
People might say that I ought to ask Smith to excuse me and in saying 
so, they would be using “ ought ” in its conditional sense, for such 
an action would be positively wrong unless I also stayed at home to 
see Jones. In the same way, it is true that, in a conditional sense, I 
ought to see Jones, though my action would be positively wrong 
unless [ asked Smith to excuse me. It is no use saying that this is 
not a proper sense of “ ought ’’; we may point out that it is deriva- 
tive, but we cannot deny that it is genuine. It is not difficult to 
see how in this case the one sense is derived from the other. My 
absolute duty may be expressed by the sentence 


“I ought [in sense (a)] to do (X and Y)”. 


If you wish to find an expression with the same meaning which does 
not contain the bracket, you must write : 


“T ought [in sense (b)] to do X and I ought [in sense (b)] to do Y”’. 


The fact that the force of my absolute (or total) obligation bears no 
constant relation to the inherent obligations of its constituents 
suggests a new application of the doctrine of organic unities. 

Let me now apply these remarks to Kant’s theory of duty. In the 
first place, I think it is clear that Kant never held that we have any 
absolute or unconditional obligation to do any externally defined 
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act. In support of my contention, I would adduce the famous 
passage from the Fundamental Principles. 


“* Even if it should happen that, owing to a special disfavour 
of fortune or a niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature, this 
will should wholly lack the power to accomplish its purpose, if, 
with its greatest efforts, it should yet achieve nothing, and there 
should remain only the good will (not to be sure, a mere wish, 
but the summoning up of all the means in our power), then, like 
a jewel, it would still shine by its own light, a thing which has 
its own value in itself.”’ 4 


If we keep in mind proposition (1-3), this passage can only be con- 
strued to mean that a person can discharge his duty by willing alone ; 
though, if it be granted that his volition will be effective, it follows 
that he will not have discharged his duty unless the act also be done. 
Thus “§S ought to do X ” will mean “S ought to make a certain 
volition V and the volition V will produce the effect X”’. It is clear 
that “S ought to make the volition V”’ is held by Kant to be an 
unconditional obligation, while “S ought to do X ” is conditional 
upon the dual fact that S ought to make the volition V and that V 
will produce X. If V will not produce X or V is not obligatory, then 
it is not true that S ought to do X.*’ “S ought to do X ” is therefore 
an instance of the conditional sense of ‘ ought,” while “§ ought to 
make the volition V ”’ is an instance of the absolute sense of “ ought ”, 
in terms of which “S ought to do X ” must be defined. The only 
point to note is that in this case the constituents which compose the 
definition are not both statements of conditional obligation. One is 
purely factual. 

I cannot therefore see that this definition gives rise to any infinite 
regress, and the only reason which I can assign for Dr. Ross’s asser- 
tion that it does, is that he has failed to note that the word “ ought ” 
is here used in two senses. 

(2-3) The third question does not therefore arise, but it is worthy 
of remark that not all infinite regresses are vicious. Thus “ Socrates 
is wise ’’ means the same as “ (Socrates is wise) is true’’, and this 
would give rise to an infinite regress, though there is no reason to 
suspect a fallacy. This appears to be due to the fact that I can 
understand the meaning of the first perfectly without understanding 
the meaning of the second, which is probably equivalent to saying 
that the proposition in question cannot be regarded as a definition. 
And since, therefore, the kind of ethical propositions which Dr. Ross 
is here considering are definitions, it would follow that if Kant’s 
assertion had given rise to an infinite regress, then either the regress 
would have been vicious or Kant would not have given a definition ; 

My conclusion is that while Kant’s theory may very well be false, 
this argument at least will not disprove it. 

A. T. SHILLINGLAW. 


1 Kant’s Theory of Ethics, Translated by Abbott, p. 13. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Ethics. By Nicotat Hartmann, Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Berlin. Authorised Translation by Stanton Corr. Intro- 
duction by J. H. Murrurap. 3 vols. London: George Allen 
and Unwin. (Library of Philosophy.) 1932. 12s. 6d. ; 16s. ; 
16s. 


Tuis is a German book; but its translator has been eminently 
successful in making it into an English one. It is quite unnecessary 
to think of it as foreign, except for the fact (I think a regrettable 
fact) that it does not contain references to any English writers. It 
is in three volumes in the English edition: I, Moral Phenomena 
(pp. 343), 12s. 6d.; II, Moral Values (pp. 476), 16s.; III, Moral 
Freedom (pp. 288), 16s. Each volume deals with its special problems 
in a manner more clear and thorough than any previous book with 
which I am acquainted; but, even in a critical notice in Minn, 
they cannot be fully discussed. The further examination of them 
must be left to future systematic writers on Ethics. Certainly, no 
one can now afford to neglect them, and, indeed, the merits of the 
book have already been very widely recognised. 

The work is, in a very high degree, original. The previous writer to 
whom Hartmann owes most is, as might be expected, Aristotle ; but, 
of course, he has not failed to take account of the work of Plato, 
Kant, Fichte and Hegel and of the more recent speculations of 
Nietzsche. Indeed, it is very apparent throughout that he is familiar 
with almost everything of lasting value that has been written about 
Ethics—especially everything in Greek or German. But he accepts 
nothing without very careful and thorough examination; and, 
though he does not refer to English writers, he takes due account of 
some characteristic English schools of thought, such as those based 
on the Moral Sense and on Utility. He evidently does not attach 
much importance to the Evolutionist view. 

In referring to the outstanding features of the moral life as facts 
or phenomena,? he is evidently influenced by the phenomenology of 
Husserl ; but the virtues to which he refers would smell as sweet by 
any other name. The actual list of virtues is taken from Aristotle. 
Of course, Aristotle’s list was an expansion of that which was 
previously suggested by Plato; and both Plato and Aristotle based 


1TIt should be noted, however, that this term is not actually used by 
Hartmann himself. 
15 
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their classifications on the special features of life in a typical Greek 
State. Hartmann has, I think, been eminently successful in rein- 
terpreting the virtues in the light of the very different conditions of 
a modern European community. He has, naturally, not attempted 
to regard them from an Oriental, or even from an American, point 
of view. 

It has to be noted, however, that, in dealing with the Virtues 
and with what he afterwards characterises as the Values, his point 
of view is normative ; .e. he does not regard them as laying down 
laws or even general rules, but rather as providing us with guiding 
principles or standards of judgment. In order to emphasise this, 
he is careful to note, as most ethical writers do, that Casuistry is not 
to be regarded as having any place in ethical theory. Although 
this would be generally conceded, it may be worth while to offer a 
few remarks upon it; especially as it might seem that, in some 
parts of his treatment, he approaches rather closely to casuistical 
problems. 

Casuistry, of course, arises from the fact that individuals, in 
considering what it is right for them to do, in a particular situation, 
often find that there are several guiding principles that appear to 
conflict with one another. They may ask, for instance, whether, in 
some particular case, it is best to do what appears to be just or to 
qualify strict justice by mercy or generosity. No system of Casuistry 
could be of much help, just because no system of Casuistry could 
really deal with the special circumstances of the persons concerned. 
Nor would it be of much assistance to appeal to what Hartmann 
urges at a later stage, viz., that justice is the lowest of the Virtues ; 
for it is pretty clear that there are cases in which it is right to be 
strictly just. If an individual is in doubt in a case of this kind or 
of any similar kind, it would be generally admitted that his best 
course would be, if possible, to consult some person of wide experience, 
who had occasion to deal with cases of a similar kind—perhaps a 
minister of religion or a wise and sympathetic woman. Aristotle, 
as we know, made use of a conception that might be applied in such 
cases—the conception of the ¢povpos, the man of practical wisdom. 
I think it is to be regretted that Hartmann, neither here nor at any 
later point, has made use of this conception. It cannot be doubted 
that he is himself a Ppdvpos as well as a pure theorist; and it 
certainly seems to me that he would have added greatly to the value 
of his book if at some point he could have inserted a section illus- 
trating the ways in which practical wisdom might be applied in 
dealing with individual difficulties. So far as I can see, the reason 
why Hartmann does not deal with such individual problems is that 
he tends to concern himself almost exclusively with Virtues rather 
than with Duties. In doing this, he may think that he is following 
the example of Plato and Aristotle. I suppose it is true that they 
dealt mainly with Virtues ; but it has to be remembered that Plato 
regarded the Virtues from the point of view of particular classes in 
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the State, whose duties would be largely determined by their special 
Stations. Modern societies are much more complex than those with 
which Plato and Aristotle were concerned; and Hartmann very 
definitely recognises that the list of Virtues has to be considerably 
extended and modified. I suppose it was for this reason that Bradley 
took ‘My Station and its Duties’ as the fundamental guiding 
principle. If so, it must be recognised that the Duties are often 
somewhat complex—much more so than in a primitive Greek State. 
Hence the problems that arise in particular cases are increasingly 
difficult. To say this is not to justify the attempt to construct a 
System of Casuistry, which becomes, rather, increasingly absurd. 
But it becomes all the more important to emphasise Duties, and to 
recognise the place of the povmos, not only in determining the 
‘relative mean ’, but in helping to provide some grounds for advising 
in cases of apparent conflict. 

Having denounced Casuistry, Hartmann next proceeds to explain 
that ethical theory does not seek to provide us with Laws, but rather, 
like Logic and Asthetics, with Norms. Logic, especially if under- 
stood in the wide sense of Theory of Knowledge, does not tell us how 
to think, but rather gives us certain guiding principles in the pursuit 
of Truth. Similarly Aisthetics does not teach us how to produce 
works of art, but rather discusses the values that are contained in 
them. Ethics, in like manner, is not hortatory, but rather considers 
what is to be approved in conduct. This is, no doubt, sound doc- 
trine. But it has to be remembered that the three normative studies 
are not wholly independent ; and indeed this is very emphatically 
brought out in Hartmann’s treatment of the subject. The first 
volume in the English edition is concerned with what is known 
about human life in its ethical aspect ; the second with what con- 
stitutes the beauty of particular virtues ; and it is only in the third 
that the will is definitely considered. This may be quite right; but, 
as I have already indicated, it seems to involve the subordination 
of Duty to Virtue. I think Hartmann is right, however, in saying 
that an Ethics exclusively of the ‘ ought’ is a moral delusion. 

Taking this view, he naturally has not much sympathy with 
Kant’s ‘categorical imperative’ (p. 109). He further urges that 
Ethics is not dependent on religion, though it may be said to underlie 
religion (pp. 109, 166, ete.). He returns to this subject at a later 
stage—at the end of Volume III, where, however, it is less sympa- 
thetically dealt with. In the meantime, he urges that‘ the ethical 
sense of value’ expresses itself most directly in the ‘ voice of con- 
science’. ‘It does not speak when one calls to it or inquiringly 
searchesit. It speaks only when not summoned, according to a law of 
itsown nature. Evidently it is a self-dependent and self-active power 
in man, which is set apart from man’s will. It really is the influence 
of a “ higher ’’ power, a voice from another world—from the ideal 
world of values’. Here, but for the closing words, he is very close to 
Butler and not so very far removed from Kant. He prefers, however, 
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to refer critically to Nietzsche. He notes that ‘in his statement 
that there is such a thing as falsification of values, he actually gives 
the lie to the relativism of values which he proclaims’. What 
Hartmann is most anxious to urge is the objective reality of a 
systematic world of values and the authoritative character of these 
values. They do not stand in need of any other authority. If this 
is true, it would seem that they do supply us with a categorical 
imperative. The error of Kant lies only in placing it outside of the 
realm of values. It is value itself that provides the imperative. 

There are many other interesting points in this survey of the facts 
of moral experience ; but we must now proceed to the consideration 
of the fundamental values themselves. These are now seen to form 
the substantial content of Ethics ; and it certainly seems to me that 
Hartmann is successful in establishing their authoritative character. 
But, of course, his line of argument can only be fully appreciated 
by reading the volume in detail. It gives us what may be called 
the logical foundation of ethical theory—the knowledge of it as a 
realm of values. The next volume gives us what might almost be 
described as its esthetic foundation—the appreciation of the moral 
values, as forming an orderly scale from the lowest to the highest. 
The third volume may be said to deal with the Will to realise them, 
so far as that lies within our power. 

II. In the second volume of the English edition, Hartmann deals, 
in his usual exhaustive way, with the scale of values. He finds such a 
scale in Aristotle’s treatment of the virtues. He notes, in this 
connection (p. 58), the terms that are applied by Aristotle to the 
different virtues, as indicating an order of merit among them—‘ not 
bad’, ‘worthy of praise’, etc.—and the corresponding series of 
negatives. He refers (pp. 60 sqq.) to some improvements that were 
made by Scheler—a writer on lines somewhat similar to those of 
Hartmann, but in a more condensed form. Probably Scheler’s 
work should also be translated into English. 

He next refers (p. 67) to the difficulty of finding a definition of 
Good. Most of us have become familiar with that difficulty through 
the work of the Editor of Minp. It is so ultimate a conception 
that it seems hardly possible to explain it in terms of anything 
that is more intelligible than itself—unless, indeed, Value may be 
regarded as more ultimate. If Value is taken as the fundamental 
conception, as it is by Hartmann, it would seem that Good might 
be defined as the positive end of a scale of Values and Evil as the 
negative end. The extremes are personified in popular religion as 
God and the Devil. To this some reference will have to be made 
at a later stage. In the meantime, Plato is referred to (p. 81) as 
the writer who laid special emphasis on the conception of a supreme 
Good. Kant, on the other hand, is mentioned (p. 82) as having 
emphasised rather the idea of respect for the Moral Law. Such 
respect is characteristic of a rational being, ¢.e. of a being who is 
explicitly conscious of Values. It is well to note here that the 
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difference between Plato and Kant supplies the basis for the two 
main types of ethical theory—that which lays the emphasis on 
Virtues and that which lays it rather on Duties. For the present, 
at least, Hartmann is concerned with Virtues. 

On pp. 82-84 he points out that the actwalisation of a Value is 
valuable, and hence that the non-reality of Values has a value. It 
follows from this that Values have a certain individuality ; and it 
is for this reason that a System of Casuistry is an absurdity. At 
this point he makes a fresh attack on Casuistry. This seems a little 
out of place; and it is perhaps well to remember that Hartmann’s 
book is not a System of Ethics. It is evidently a reproduction of a 
course of Lectures. In lecturing to young students, it is necessary, 
if I may use a Scotch expression, to threep, z.e. to emphasise important 
points more than once. Hartmann threeps that Casuistry must 
be rejected. He may have special reasons for this emphasis. I 
hardly think that it is called for in this country. But the somewhat 
discursive style of the book gives it a certain value of its own. 

He urges at this point that every new situation confronts a man 
with a new decision. Hence there is constant need of creative 
energy (p. 119). At the same time, we are generally helped by the 
social unity within which we live. Nations, he points out, have a 
certain individuality of their own. There is such a thing as the 
Ethos of a People. Here he is close to Hegel and reminds us of the 
emphasis that was laid on this conception by Bradley. ‘ Nations’, 
he says (p. 122), ‘do not repeat themselves’. We see here why it is 
that Ethics has to be regarded as a part of Social Philosophy, just 
as Logic has to be regarded as part of the general Theory of Know- 
ledge. Perhaps this ought to have been more definitely brought 
out at an earlier stage. But, as I have already explained, the book 
is not to be regarded as a systematic treatise. In some ways it is 
all the more interesting on that account. It gives the impression 
of a living growth, rather than a manufactured article. Yet, as 
I have already noted, he does not attach much importance to the 
idea of Evolution. I think he ought to recognise it more definitely. 
He can hardly deny that there is a development in human life as a 
whole. It becomes increasingly an interconnected unity. Other- 
wise it would hardly have been worth while, as it undoubtedly was, 
to translate his book into another language. 

On p. 131 he emphasises the value of life itself, which involves 
also the value of Health. But, as health cannot be always main- 
tained, there is also a value in the capacity for suffering (p. 139) ; 
and suffering itself gives rise to certain important values. Pain 
‘opens the deep places’ (p. 140). In this connection he makes an 
interesting comparison between Stoicism and Christianity (p. 133). 
He even urges (p. 141) that the will to suffer has nothing absurd 
in it. Strength of Will is itself a value, and should be developed 
by exercise. ‘If with his suffering a man purchases the highest 
values, the thought of a will to suffer has nothing absurd in 
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it. There is such a will. Whoever assumes great burdens must 
necessarily have it. It is nothing unusual for a man to want to 
suffer for the sake of a high goal, of an idea, for the sake of the com- 
munal life. But the will to suffer for love’s sake, or rather for a 
person wizo is loved, is deeper still. This is by no means a merely 
external or inevitable taking of the risk of suffering, where it is 
unavoidable. In suffering for a person there is a puzzling and yet 
unmistakable depth of participation, a communion with him, which 
for inward depth has no equal. A mother loves her child not the 
less on account of the suffering which it brings her, but the more ; 
and for nothing in the world would she allow herself to be robbed 
of this. It is her inmost interest in the child and is independent of 
all response.’ This is an admirable illustration of the Shakespearian 
dictum that ‘there is some soul of goodness in things evil’. It 
might be illustrated also by the fact that a Christian missionary is 
generally in his right place where there is most wickedness ; and 
that his own virtues are likely to be most fully developed in such an 
environment—at least, if they have been previously well established. 
I think it also serves to bring out the fact, to which Hartmann 
perhaps does not sufficiently refer, that the virtues are most fully 
developed by the performance of duties. 

On p. 160 sqq., the value of Happiness is considered. ‘ Happiness 
as a value’, he says, ‘is also not without its dangers. It is a 
commonplace that anyone who is spoiled by happiness becomes 
shallow. It is as if the proximity and obtrusiveness of many goods 
drove the higher values out of the field of vision. A man can bear 
only a limited measure of happiness without sinking morally ; even 
in happiness there lurks a hidden disvalue. Indeed, in no other 
value is this limiting phenomenon so paradoxical as in happiness. 
Perfect happiness is the commonest of all valuational ideals. Even 
a seriously minded man, one who is by no means bent on gaining 
hedonistic goods, cannot easily rid himself of this ideal. Neverthe- 
less, it is not free from objection ; it does not take the nature of the 
human constitution into account, for our nature cannot without 
damage suffer the exclusive cultivation of one value. It morally 
refuses the extreme of happiness as well as other extremes.’ 

He goes on, however, to say (p. 162) that “ important moral values 
are based upon the goods-value of happiness. Here every one 
becomes acutely aware of high moral value and of disvalue. Certainly 
actional values of this kind are different from that of happiness 
itself ; but they are based upon it. If one deprived it of all value, 
as fanatics of the ethics of duty wish to do, it would be absurd to see 
moral goodness and selflessness in the loving attempt to make 
people happy.’ It is certainly not desirable to be fanatical about 
duty—as, for instance, Carlyle may perhaps be said to have been ; 
but it is surely quite as one-sided to think only of virtues. Evidently 
both duties and virtues are subordinate to human welfare. There 
is no real excellence in the man who is ‘so good that he is good for 
nothing ’. 
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He next proceeds (p. 192) to consider a virtue that is less universal 
in its scope—Nobility. ‘The opposite of the noble’, he says, ‘ is 
the common. ... It is the attitude of mind which turns to the 
inferior but not to what is in itself bad. Of course, in its extreme 
degree it is also extreme badness, it is meanness. But a mind is 
noble which is directed towards the high, the ideal, and is detached 
from everything trivial and secondary. ... By its very nature 
the noble is not everybody’s concern. It divides men—not indeed 
according to birth and status, but according to their innermost dis- 
position, according to the ethical claim itself. It divides even the 
good into the noble and the not noble: It consists in nothing but 
an aristocracy of disposition.’ In short, it is the special virtue of 
what we call ladies and gentlemen. It was easily recognisable in 
ancient Greece, where there was a definite division of classes; and 
I suppose it is more easily recognisable in England than in any other 
modern community. 

‘The magnanimity of the noble ’, he goes on (p. 202), * penetrates 
everything, even what is in itself most trifling. It selects not only 
ends, but even ways and means. The noble man spurns low means, 
which do not seem to him justified by the end, but which drag it 
down and dishonour it. Here again he can make no compromise, 
he remains true to himself in the selection of means. This is at the 
same time the drawback in his ethos, his inner handicap, his weakness. 
He is defenceless against baser forces, which shrink from nothing. 
Against the peculiar strength of the common he has no armour ; 
he can battle only with his peers, and contend only in great things, 
not in small. . . . Where this ethos arrives at self-consciousness, 
it becomes noble pride. The noble man must rely on himself; his 
conception of honour is severe, elevated and wholly inconceivable 
by commonplace men. Yet he is not absorbed in self-respect and 
self-esteem, his attention is not turned upon himself... . Ob- 
trusiveness and boastfulness seem to him equally common. Even 
in sympathy and love he is sensitive in approach, from regard for 
the other’s individuality. His respect for others is thus a pure, 
happy, and even joyful recognition. In this way he is capable of 
unenvious reverence for the morally superior, of admiration without 
jealousy. He admires only what is above him. From what is below 
him he looks away—not intentionally nor out of disdain, but because 
his purview is occupied with other things. The noble man lives in 
what he can admire. If he wished to drag it down and tread upon 
it as the envious do, he would need to drag himself down.’ In 
short, he has every excellence—except, perhaps, a sense of humour, 
with which, I think, Aristotle’s high-minded man was _ better 
provided. 

It might seem that, at this point, we were on the verge of 
Nietzsche’s conception of the ‘Superman’; but, though Hartmann 
has a good deal of appreciation for the work of Nietzsche, he appears 
to reject pretty definitely (p. 199) the idea of the Superman. 
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He next refers (p. 212) to the Virtue of Purity. ‘ Purity of heart 
is the primal Christian virtue.’ It is ‘the ethos of the child’, 

‘Not only did ancient ethics not know the value of purity in this 
sense, but by the greatest representatives of philosophy it was 
consciously set aside. Aristotle denied to the child capacity for 
happiness ; yet in happiness he saw moral fulfilment, the reAcéwors 
of goodness, a synthesis of the virtues. Insight lies in this: only 
he who is set in the midst of moral conflict can show virtue or its 
opposite. Now if virtue consists in évépyea alone, this is in- 
disputable. But if there be an ethos in an attitude of mind which 
is anterior to all conflict and in contrast to all energy, then the peculiar 
value of such an attitude is overlooked in the ancient ethics.’ I 
suppose this is true. Ancient ethics was the ethics of the man, 
and of man as citizen. He was assumed to have a place and function 
and specific duties in the State. His education was considered 
with definite reference to that. Now, a young child can hardly 
be said to have specific duties; but it may have some natural 
virtues, and these can be cultivated. ‘ Purity ’, Hartmann says 
(p. 218), ‘is no merit in one who has it; it was not acquired, it was 
given. Butso much the more is the loss of it a moral fault. Although 
it is not possible to acquire it, yet to preserve it is altogether possible. 

The impulse towards its prese rvation is the strictly moral 
element in the ethos of the pure.’ ‘If there existed only absolute 
purity and absolute impurity, it might be said that the value of 
purity bars out its own existence—for itself, that is, the conscious- 
ness of itself... . For the extremes this holds good. But the 
extremes are not given in the moral life and are not actual. The 
human ethos moves through the long scale of intermediate stages. 

The less a man possesses of a “value, the more he may have 
a feeling for its worth.’ 

‘It is natural’, Hartmann proceeds, ‘that the human spirit 
should not be satisfied with this dialectic, which is decisively un- 
favourable to purity, that it should look about for help from another 
quarter and for another kind of enrichment of life. . . . For 
ages past religious thought has met this need, just at the point 
where the value of purity as such is drawn into the centre of moral 
consciousness. The ancient concept of “ purification ” (xé@apors) 
as the superstitious ‘ wiping away of guilt ’ is here joined with the 
thought of forgiveness and salvation through the suffering and 
sacrifice of the div inity intervening for man. Purity returns as a 
gift of grace... . The fact that the mystery itself conjures up 
indeed another and more serious antinomy—that between purity 
and freedom—would inevitably have dawned some time or other 
to its full extent upon the religious consciousness. . .. It 
unavoidably develops into a comprehensive antinomy between 
ethics and religion. But it is not for ethics to resolve the antinomy. 

The burden of clearing up the difficulty falls solely to the 
lot of religious thought. For ethics . . . the law of purity retains 
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its power, the law which inheres in the essence of the matter - 
that purity once lost, can never be restored.’ Religion is further 
discussed at the end of the third volume. In the meantime. 
Hartmann proceeds to the consideration of the virtue of Justice 

‘ Justice *, he says (p. 229), ‘is not objective right, nor even ideal 
right. At best the latter is the object of the just man’s intention. 
But ordinary language adds to the confusion. In the wider sense, 
a law, an arrangement, an established order of things can be “ just ”’. 
in so far as it tallies with the idea of the right. But in this sense 
the word “ just’? does not mean a moral value of a person. Here 
the carrier of the value is not a person at all; the value, although 
human conduct may first have made it actual, is that of an object. 
.. . But in another sense the man is “ just’ who does right or 
aims to do it, and acts and treats his fellowmen in the light of the 
equality that is required, whether in disposition or in conduct. In 
this case “justice ” is the value of a person, it is a moral value’; 
and it is only in this sense that it concerns us here. 

‘Plato ’, he goes on, ‘ did not overestimate justice. The discovery 
of the moral value proper to it, in the ethics of Socrates and Plato, 
could not be placed too high in their newly awakened consciousness 
of value. Still, what was quite right in the Platonic ethics is not 
tenable for a wider survey. ... Among the virtues proper. 
justice is to be classed not as the highest, but rather as the lowest.’ 
It is easy to see that in a sense this is true. We need not go so far 
as the Shakespearean dictum ‘treat every man according to his 
deserts and who should scape whipping ¢’ but at least we might 
not have done him much good. ‘Thou shalt not murder, steal. 
commit adultery, bear false witness nor covet what is not thine. 

If that is the whole meaning of morality, its tendency is 
merely conservative, not constructive. He goes on, however, to 
urge that this ‘ by no means exhausts the essence of justice. 

The higher spiritual, the communal and cultural values one and all 
can flourish to-day, only where life, property, personal freedom of 
action, and the like, are secured. . . . The more diversified moral 
life cannot begin till the simple conditions are supplied. Justice is the 
moral tendency to supply these conditions.” And so he concludes 
that ‘justice is the minimum of morality that paves the way for all 
the higher forms’. ‘Its moral distinction les not at all in the 
direction of the objective situation, public or private, towards which 
the intention issues, but in its value as a disposition of the person.’ 
But this disposition leads to social activity. ‘If we bear in mind 
that the State, together with its legal institutions, is a structure 
continually undergoing an inner revolution and never attaining 
finality ... the revision of the existing law appears as an 
inevitable consequence of the universal legislative trusteeship. 

In fact all have a share in the guilt of each individual. And 
all are called to bring about that transformation of things which is 
required by the sense of justice.’ ‘Through solidarity man out- 
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grows himself, by devotion to his perpetual task as the architect of 
the community and the creator of law.’ Thus justice, though in a 
sense the lowest of the virtues, is one of the most far-reaching in its 
scope. 

The next virtue is Wisdom. Here Hartmann notes (p. 239) the 
connection of the Latin sapientia with sapere, to taste; and it may 
be well in this connection to remember Ruskin’s contention that 
morality is essentially good taste. ‘ This is fundamentally different 
from knowledge, insight, foresight or cireumspection. It is the 
penetration of the valuational sense into life, into all discrimination, 
into every reaction and action; even down to the spontaneous 
valuational responses which accompany every experience ; it is the 
fulfilment of one’s whole ethical Being with its point of view, the 
fixed and basic attitude of the practical consciousness towards 
values. In a strictly anti-intellectualistic sense one might indeed 
call it ethical spirituality, the attitude of the ethos as the ultimate 
spiritual factor in humanity, dominating the whole life.’ Evidently 
it implies a strong infusion of imagination. ‘ It is a kind of ethical 
divination, a foreboding presentiment of the wider perspective.’ 
* Ethical divination is the bestowal of meaning. For at bottom it is 
the living sense of value—but obscure, foreboding, not yet clear 
as to content. With a thousand tentacles the wise man reaches out 
beyond himself and his own limited understanding ; he does not live 
in what he already knows of himself, but always a span beyond. 
This is the strict meaning of sapientia.’ Is it not also the meaning 
of the Aristotelian ¢povyo1s, which Hartmann so strangely over- 
looks ? 

Next he considers Courage. ‘ Wisdom is a value which spurs 
man on to the choice of ends; bravery to the execution of them’. 
“The most conspicuous form in which this virtue manifests itself 
is outward bravery, the ability to stake one’s life, the spontaneous 
facing of extreme danger, the standing at one’s post, or manliness 
(dvdpeia, virtus) as the ancients called it.’ ‘It inheres in all 
decisive effort . . . wherever there is an element of adventure 
in a situation, which requires personal commitment and demands 
sacrifice.” ‘Indicative of its separateness as a value is the fact 
that it is independent of the value of the objects for which the 
commitment is made. A brave act can be worthy of a better cause, 
as was Catiline’s.’ ‘On the other hand, foolhardiness has only 
an outward resemblance to it. In it the principal thing is lacking, 
the felt seriousness of the commitment and the seriousness, although 
only presumed, of the object in view.’ ‘ Moral life’, he goes on 
p. 247), ‘is a venture and requires courage at every turn. Along 
with the courageous deed must be classed the courageous word, 
conviction in opinion, bravery in truth, confession and thought ; 
and not less, courage towards oneself and one’s real feelings, one’s 
own personality, the courage of great emotions, of fateful passion 
(the special field of false shame, fear of public opinion, a cowardly 
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hiding of oneself). Indeed there is such a thing as the courage to 
live, to undergo experiences, to see things through and know their 
quality, not less than the courage to be happy.’ 

The next virtue is self-control (suppoor’vy and éykpatea). ‘ Self- 
control ’, he says (p. 249), ‘is by no means to be understood as purely 
negative, as a rejection and suppression, as if the natural were 
nothing but evil. . . . Instincts, impulses, emotions, passions 
are in themselves by no means neutral in value, though they are 
primarily and strictly neutral. In content and power they con- 
stitute a mighty material, constructive and destructive, an inner 
world, which, like the outer world, waits to be exploited. Only too 
long has the Stoic notion of the badness and perniciousness of the 


feelings prevailed in ethics. ... The affections and everything 
which in kind belongs to them are the root of our emotional life, of 
our spiritual strength. ... The negative side of self-control is 


directed exclusively against excess, lack of balance.’ ‘ With the 
ancients, so far as they did not lose their balance through asceticism, 
cwdpootvy culminated in the inward reconciling beauty of the man 
whose character was completed and become steadfast, in kaAoxdyafia. 
Nothing is so radically contrary to this ideal as the Stoic blunting 
and coarsening of the emotions, simply for the sake of serenity and of 
the ability to endure everything. Far more akin to it is the Epi- 
curean refinement, the enrichment, the rounding out of the emotional 
life, ultimately the enhancement of the capacity for enjoyment in 
the sense of ethical “ good taste” (of sapientia), although the 
eudemonism involved in it lacks the objectivity and unique character 
of self-control, as a moral quality of the disposition.’ 

‘ A peculiarity of this virtue ’, he goes on, * is that it can be acquired 
and developed, and can even be induced in others... . It is 
perhaps the lowest value among the virtues [it was already so 
appraised by Plato]; it is the least claim that a man must impose 
upon himself ; vet upon it, as a basis, do the higher moral tasks 
rest. According to Aristotle it attains only to the level of the “ not 
bad”. That may be an exaggeration; but we need only to regard 
it in comparison with the high ethos of bravery and wisdom—which 
can become heroism and moral greatness—in order to feel the differ- 
ence in valuational height.’ 

Hartmann next proceeds to consider Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
Mean. ‘This theory’, he says, ‘has always been subjected to the 
mockery of critics. It appears only too ridiculous that the seriousness 
of virtue should resolve itself into the triviality of a “‘ golden mean ”’, 
that is, into a mediocrity. Even the reflection that with the Greeks 
“measure” and “ beauty’ were wellnigh identical, helps us very 
little here. It is still more absurd that a further enhancement of a 
moral good should lead back to a vice, even if to another one than 
that above which it arose as an opposite.’ ‘This cannot be the 
sense of the doctrine of the mean.’ Hartmann finds its true signifi- 
cance in a passage of the second book of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
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in which Aristotle states that ‘ from the point of view of Being and of 
Reason which expressly defines essence ontologically, virtue is a 
mean; but from the point of view of the best and of the good 
generally, it is an extreme.’ The difficulty seems to be, on the 
whole, removed by Aristotle’s conception of the dpovpos, the man 
of practical wisdom. It is not a matter for calculation. To suppose 
that it could be decided in any such mechanical fashion would be to 
repeat the error of casuistry. It is true that there are two directions 
in which we may err in the application of at least many of the virtues 
—one of excess and one of deficiency. But the proper mean is only 
to be found by experience ; and the novice must be guided by one 
who has had a larger experience. This is an aspect of Aristotle’s 
ethical theory that Hartmann does not appear to have sufficiently 
appreciated. Mathematical precision is not to be looked for in the 
valuation of the virtues. 

This becomes more clearly apparent when we pass from the con- 
sideration of the virtues that were specially emphasised by Aristotle 
to those that were brought to light in more modern times, chiefly 
through the influence of the Christian religion. One of these has 
already been noticed—Purity ; but Hartmann now proceeds to deal 
with those virtues that have Love for their basis. The transition 
is perhaps a little puzzling; but I think the explanation lies in the 
fact that he is not guided in his procedure by anything of the nature 
of logical order, but rather by a certain order of dignity in the 
experience of life. He is a @pdvmos without knowing it. He passes 
from the simpler values of the childhood of the individual and the 
race to the deeper values of maturity. At least, that is how I under- 
stand his method. To a certain extent also, I think he may be said, 
as I previously suggested, to be guided by an esthetic order—the 
order of appreciation; and he gradually takes Nietzsche as his 
guide, rather than Aristotle, but in neither case without critical 
reflection. 

He starts, however, from the definitely Christian conception of 
Love. ‘ Brotherly love’, he says (p. 279), ‘is a kind of solidarity, 
and a kind different from justice, corresponding to the different 
sort of union between person and person. It does not bear the 
whole social structure on its back; it resists any fixed form. Yet 
it by no means spends itself wholly in the strong sentiments which 
bind us to those who are near and dear to us. In contrast to the 
solidarity of justice, it is truly universal, not being confined by any 
boundaries of nation or State. For although only one who is near 
is the object of sympathy, yet potentially every human being is a 
neighbour—and this is no mere possibility, for there are many ways 
of coming into contact.’ It may be noted, in passing, that the 
essential unity of mankind is presupposed in this conception, though 
in itself it is a relation between individuals. ‘ But, above all’, he 
goes on, ‘ through brotherly love the fact of being jointly responsible 
grows into universal participation in the fate, the sufferings and 
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actions of the rest of the world. On account of the relatively small 
share of each, this may have only a subjective significance. But 
when a wider section of the multitude encircles the world with the 
same love, and concentrates upon doing what is enjoined upon them 
by sympathy and the fact of a common destiny, this solidarity rises 
to such a power that it can determine the fate of whole classes of 
society. The common responsibility is then something in the highest 
degree real and positive. And perhaps of all the active forces of 
social life it is the deepest and purest. In this respect it is stronger 
and more fundamental than the solidarity of justice. As it springs 
from union of a deeper kind, it radiates over a wider area.’ 
‘Truthfulness as a value’, he goes on (p. 283), “ with its specific 
moral claim, admits of no exceptions at all. What is called the 
necessary lie is always an anti-value—at least from the point of view 
of truthfulness as a value. No end can justify deliberate deception 
as a means—certainly not in the sense of causing it to cease to be a 
moral wrong.’ ‘Still’, he admits, ‘ we are confronted here with a 
very serious moral problem, which is by no means solved by the 
simple rejection of each and every lie.’ He notes cases in which a 
physician, an imprisoned soldier, or a friend who has been entrusted 
with a secret, is bound to conceal the truth. ‘It is a portentous 
error’, he goes on, ‘to believe that such questions may be solved 
theoretically. Every attempt of the kind leads either to one-sided 
and inflexible rigorism concerning one value at the expense of the 
rest, or to a fruitless casuistry devoid of all significance—not to 
mention the danger of opportunism. . . . Nevertheless a man who 
is in such a situation cannot avoid making a decision. Every 
attempt to remain neutral only makes the difficulty worse, in that he 
thereby violates both values.’ ‘ What a man ought to do’, he goes 
on, ‘when he is confronted with a serious conflict that is fraught 
with responsibility, is this : to decide according to his best conscience ; 
that is, according to his own living sense of the relative height of the 
respective values, and to take upon himself the consequences, 
external as well as inward, ultimately the guilt involved in the 
violation of the one value.’ ‘ Real moral life’, he goes on, ‘is not 
such that one can stand guiltless in it. And that each person must 
step by step in life settle conflicts, insoluble theoretically, by his own 
free sense of values and his own creative energy, should be regarded 
as a feature of the highest spiritual significance in complete humanity 
and genuine freedom. Yet one must not make of this a comfortable 
theory, as the vulgar mind makes of the permissible lie. . . . It is 
only unavoidable guilt which can preserve a man from moral decay.’ 
This seems to me quite admirable. It enables us to see why it is 
that even the most saintly of men may, without hypocrisy, confess 
themselves to be sinners, and yet appeal for pardon without shame. 
The fulfilment of one obligation almost inevitably involves the 
comparative neglect of another. Here he appears to recognise at 
last the importance of Aristotle’s conception of the ¢dpdvipos. 
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He then goes on to deal, in his usual clear and thorough way, 
with Trustworthiness and Fidelity and the values of Social Inter- 
course ; but these do not seem to present any special difficulty, 
The next point that appears to call for attention is the interpretation 
of the Platonic <pws. ‘It is an abiding service’, he says (p. 314), 
“rendered by the Platonic philosophy, to have seen clearly the unique 
value of that kind of striving, which leaves behind it not only all 
personal ends but even those of one’s own social environment and of 
one’s contemporaries. The question is not whether we regard the 
cpus of the Symposium as a figure of speech or strictly as the concept 
of a value. The subject-matter itself is alone important, and that 
is unmistakable: €pws is participation in immortality. Animal 
nature, in that it reproduces itself, survives in what it brings forth. 
Its care for its young, its capacity to die for them, the fixed attach- 
ment to the future of the species, is symbolical. It is an immortality 
in the mortal. But besides physical procreation, man knows another 
kind, spiritual procreation, whereby he passes into the imperishable. 
His work survives him. He participates in the eternal through 
immortal virtue. He too can live and die for his offspring ’. 

‘The Platonic €pws’, he goes on,—‘ when we strip it of everything 
else and attend only to its ethical substance—is deeper absorption 
in the Idea, great passion for it, personal commitment to it. This 
passion brings it about that a man is transported beyond himself and 
beyond his environment.’ * There is a potency sui generis in man, 
which here emerges, a generative capacity with a distant aim, a 
generative energy of the ethos. Plato called it a pregnancy and a 
bringing to the birth.’ ‘ There is an ethos which brings about this 
new transcendence with the emotional strength of the Platonic épas. 
It is an ethos of love, but of another love than that for one’s neigh- 
bour, a love for the man who is to be.’ 

“It is a love which knows no return of love, which radiates only, 
devotes, overcomes, sacrifices, which lives in the high yearning that 
cannot be fulfilled for the one who loves, but which knows that there 
is always a future and that indifference to it is a sin. Such love 
is ““ Fernsten-Liebe”’ (Love of the Remotest). This is the name 
Nietzsche gave to contrast it with “‘ Nachstenliebe ’ (Love of the 
Nearest). His denial of the latter may be disregarded here ; it 
overshot the mark and only damaged his own contention.’ ‘ Love 
of the nearest (altruism) went counter to self-love (egoism) ; it was 
a tremendous extension of the sphere of life, efficiency, evaluation, 
participation. Now even this widened sphere is seen to be too 
narrow, to be a drag on the intention of love. Love of the nearest 
does not go beyond one’s contemporary. Its effect does not endure, 
it dies with its object; it is not adapted to the continuation 
of its object, but to his present existence.’ I think there is some 
exaggeration in the emphasis that is laid on the novelty of this 
conception. The love of one’s neighbour has surely never been 
seriously understood as excluding those who are more remote. 
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Christianity, at any rate, began at a very early stage to interpret 
one’s neighbour to mean any one whom it is within our power to help. 
The missionary spirit did not have to wait for Nietzsche to create. 
Hartmann’s summing up (p. 331) shows his usual wisdom. ‘ The 
situation which love of the remotest strives for is incomparably 
greater than that which neighbour-love aims to achieve; as for 
height of value the well-being of one’s neighbour cannot be weighed 
in the great scales in which the ideal value of humanity, as always 
understood, must be weighed. If the whole value of the two lay in 
the values aimed at, their axiological relation would prove so utterly 
unfavourable to neighbour-love that one could never speak of a 
conflict between them. . . . But the presupposition is simply false. 
... In principle the values of both stand on the same plane. 
Although the goals of the two are incommensurable, the dispositions 
stand in height of value close to each other.’ 

On p. 403 Hartmann calls attention to the close relationship 
between ethical and esthetic values—i.c., when the ethical values 
are treated, as they are here, from the point of view of Virtues, rather 
than from that of Duties. ‘There is a series of zsthetic qualities 
(most evident in the domain of epic and dramatic poetry) which in 
subject-matter are bound to the ethical conduct of persons and 
presuppose the valuational diversities in such conduct, without 
being merged therein or even being axiologically similar. Here 
are found the well-known values of the heroic, the tragic and the 
comic, the all-too-human lovable, the ironic and the naive, among 
others, likewise the various values of the dramatic situation, the 
fore-shortening, exaggeration, suspense and relaxation, and so on. 
All such values and a throng of others akin to them manifest the 
same ‘‘ hovering” over the moral values, as these manifest over the 
situational values, even if in an essentially distorted form. . . . The 
ethical accent reverberates through them, just as the moral partisan- 
ship of the listener is throughout a factor in the dramatic effect.’ 
But it is urged that there is a difference between vesthetic and moral 
valuation even in dealing with the drama. ‘ The esthetic value (for 
example, that of the tragic) is by no means dependent upon the degree 
to which the tragic hero actualises moral values, indeed not even 
upon the moral height and quality of the ethos which inheres in his 
Ideal. In general the manifestation of the esthetic value is relatively 
indifferent towards the actualisation of the conditioning moral value ; 
finally its specific quality and its height follow an entirely different 
law from that of the former. A highly significant tragic situation 
can be built upon human figures who are extremely insignificant.” 
Hartmann admits, however, that ‘a closer analysis of wsthetic 
values and an elaboration of their table—which has never yet been 
made—must needs throw further light upon the structure of the 
ethical table of values. We should not forget that moral values 
do not constitute the whole realm. They are merely nearest to life 
and actuality. This is why they have from of old forced themselves 
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into the foreground of investigation.’ This is surely not a very 
strong statement of the importance of moral valuations in human 
life. This may become more apparent in the concluding volume. 

There is a glossary of Greek terms and phrases at the end of the 
second volume. This should be of much assistance to many students, 
It is perhaps worth noting, however, that the very important ethical 
terms ¢povnois and dpoviwos are not included in the list. 

III. The third volume is more complex and more difficult to 
deal with than the second. In a sense, it may be said to be a failure, 
and even a confessed failure. In chapter xx. he states (p. 252) that 
“the problem of Freedom, here set forth in sharp outline, is far too 
new to be ready for final forms of expression. . . . The presentation 
of the second and higher stage of the problem, as it appears in the 
Ought-antinomy, still remains in the first stage of investigation. 
The work of any one person can only have the character of a first 
attempt.’ In view of this confession, it may suffice to make some 
general observations on the method of treatment. It shows all the 
care and thoroughness of discussion by which Hartmann’s work is so 
eminently distinguished ; and I think I see, to some extent at least, 
why it does not lead to a more definite conclusion. 

In the first place, I am inclined to think that it ought to have been 
preceded by a more definite account of the Duties. Before considering 
how far we are free to act, it might have been well to determine, at 
least in a general way, what the activities are that we are specially 
called upon to undertake. The values and the virtues have been 
very carefully considered in the second volume ; but our obligations 
have not been dealt with in a similarly comprehensive fashion. For 
this omission there may, no doubt, be satisfactory explanations. 
It has become increasingly difficult to give any comprehensive 
account of human obligations. Plato, it will be remembered, dealt 
with the virtues and the duties in the most intimate relation to one 
another. He had in mind a very simple form of State, in which every 
individual belonged to a definite class. Within that class each person 
had definite duties assigned to him ; and he was to receive the kind 
of education that would fit him to fulfil his obligations. Aristotle 
had already begun to recognise that it was necessary to think of a 
human commonwealth in a rather more complicated fashion ; but 
he still conceived of the virtues as the qualities that enabled the 
citizens to discharge the particular obligations that were assigned 
to them. In a complex modern society, it has become increasingly 
difficult for us to think of our duties and our virtues as related to one 
another in quite so direct a fashion. Still, even at a quite recent 
time, Bradley taught us to think of the moral life as being summed 
up in the general idea of ‘ My Station and its Duties ’. This naturally 
raises the questions—How do I know what my proper Station is ! 
How am I to secure it? And how am I to learn the Duties that 
belong to it? Hartmann’s general answer seems to be You are 
free to find out your proper Station and to learn the Duties that 
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belong to it. Perhaps, in the end, this is all that can properly be 
said in a treatise on Ethics. It is at this point that we realise most 
definitely the force of Aristotle’s declaration that Ethics is a part of 
Politics, or, as we should rather say, that it is a part of Social Philo- 
sophy or Sociology. But the different parts cannot afford to ignore 
one another altogether. I think it would have added greatly to the 
value of Hartmann’s book if he had given some account at this 
point of the chief respects in which a modern community differs 
from an Ancient Greek State. As it happens, he does at a some- 
what later point refer to one respect in which modern life differs 
from that with which Plato and Aristotle were acquainted—viz. in 
the form of religion that tends to prevail in it. It is possible that 
it might have been better not to refer to this in the particular way 
in which he does introduce it; but I think it might have been 
considered in connection with other respects in which the modern 
world is distinguished from the world in which the Virtues and the 
Duties were studied by the ancient Greeks. It would then have 
fallen into its proper place among other changes in our outlook, 
instead of being introduced as a solitary disturbing factor. But 
enough of this. We have now to take note of what is actually 
considered by Hartmann in this concluding volume ; so far at least 
as it is possible to sum up his complicated arguments in a way that 
will do justice to them, always remembering his final confession that 
they are only to be regarded as a first attempt. 

The problem that he is specially concerned with in the present 
volume is that of moral freedom. His general contention is that 
man possesses such freedom in a high degree ; but that it cannot be 
ascribed to him in an absolute and unqualified sense. I expect few 
people who have given serious attention to the subject would dispute 
this general contention ; but Hartmann deals with it in the thorough 
and elaborate fashion that we have learned to expect in all his work. 
Most of what he says seems to me to carry conviction ; but it would 
hardly be possible in such a review as this to follow him through 
all the details of his argument. It must be left to future writers on 
this particular subject to examine the special points that he discusses. 
Certainly no such writer can afford to neglect them. Here I think 
it will be more profitable to consider the question in a rather more 
general way. 

It happens that the general problem of Freedom has recently 
been discussed a good deal in this country from a somewhat different 
point of view; and I believe that some reference to this may help 
us to realise the significance of the view that Hartmann seeks to set 
before us. Most people are inclined to accept, without much question, 
the general fact of human freedom, and not to trouble much about 
any qualifications with which it has to be understood. The question 
that has been prominently brought forward here is rather with regard 
to the legitimacy of the ascription of freedom to beings lower in the 
scale than man. I think this generalisation of the problem helps 
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us to understand more clearly the exact sense in which it has to be 
regarded as a special feature in human life. Hartmann himself is, 
of course, specially concerned with freedom in human life ; and his 
contention is that it is a characteristic that belongs, in a high degree, 
to human beings; but that it is not to be ascribed to them in an 
absolute and unqualified sense. What some others have urged is 
that, in a limited sense, it may be ascribed to beings much lower in 
the scale than man. I think Sir J. C. Bose had a good deal to do 
with the prominence that has been given to this question. Bose 
urged that plants, as well as animals, have some degree of conscious- 
ness ; and he appeared to ascribe to them some degree of conscious 
choice, among other things. If it is right to go so far as that, it 
would seem not unreasonable to believe that animals, very low in 
the scale, may have a considerable degree of such power. I suppose 
few would accept, in a quite literal sense, the declaration of Emerson 
that 


‘Striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form’ ; 


but some may at least go so far as to believe that it does, in some 
degree, strive. Similarly, Eddington and some other scientific 
experts are inclined to urge that even electrons may be supposed to 
have some power of choice. If any of these contentions are to be 
allowed, it would seem that there is a certain power of choice, not 
merely in human life, but throughout the whole realm of nature; 
and that it is only a question of degree, how much is to be ascribed 
to any particular mode of existence. 

It seems clear to me, and I gather that Hartmann would agree, 
that freedom cannot be ascribed to any being that does not possess 
a mind; and there seems to be some ground for thinking that, in 
the earth life, no beings have minds without at least some rudimentary 
form of brain and nervous system. This would exclude electrons 
and, I suppose, plants and worms, sponges and other low types; 
but it would not exclude the higher animals. Few people, I think, 
who have paid much attention to the ways of dogs, could doubt that 
they do exercise choice in a very considerable degree. If so, it is 
wrong to think of choice as a peculiarly human attribute, but right 
to regard it as a quality that admits of degrees. Now, Hartmann’s 
contention is that, even in human life, it is to be regarded as present 
in different degrees. This seems to me to be a very important 
point, and one that is not always sufficiently recognised. 

The high degree of freedom that human beings possess seems 
clearly to depend on their possession of the power of reasoning, 1.¢. 
of thinking things together in a more or less comprehensive way. 
It even makes it possible for them to become, in Aristotle’s phrase, 
‘ spectators of all time and of all existence ’, though this is a possibility 
that can only be gradually and always somewhat imperfectly de- 
veloped. Hartmann seems to me to underrate this power. He 
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criticises Kant for the undue emphasis that he lays upon it. It is, 
no doubt, something of an exaggeration to say, without qualification, 
that man is a rational animal. It may be more correct to say 
‘potentially rational’. And it seems to be true to say that, so far 
as he is only potentially rational, he is only potentially free. But 
surely we may add that this is a potentiality to the realisation of 
which there are no assignable limits. It is a potentiality that may 
be and should be cultivated to the utmost extent that is possible. 
This is an educational problem; and the discussion of it seems to 
belong to the wider study of social philosophy, rather then to the more 
restricted province of pure ethics. But Hartmann seems to me to 
be unduly pessimistic with regard to the presence of this quality in 
human nature as a potentiality and with regard to the extent to 
which it may become effective in practice. 

At any rate, I suppose it will be generally allowed that Hartmann 
is well within his rights in claiming that man possesses a considerable 
power of deliberate choice, and that there are no assignable limits 
to the extent to which it may be cultivated. He characterises this 
power, as most other writers do, as Freedom of Will. I think this 
is not the best expression to use. It tends to suggest the view that 
is commonly referred to as the Faculty Psychology. It is well to 
urge, in opposition to this, that there is no separate power in man 
that may be called the Will. It is surely the mind that chooses 
freely, just as it is the mind that knows and feels. It seems to be 
true, however, that, in choosing, the mind is less dependent on ex- 
ternal influences than it is in knowing and feeling. So far he seems 
to be well within his rights. I think it should be added, however, 
that the extent to which man is capable of exercising this power is 
dependent on the extent to which he has cultivated his power of 
reasoning, 2.e. his power of taking a comprehensive survey of the 
situation with which he has to deal. This, I think, is not sufficiently 
recognised by Hartmann—if, indeed, it can be said to be recognised 
at all. Further, it seems true to say that, in exercising choice, we 
are guided, on the one hand, by our knowledge of the particular 
situation, and, on the other hand, by the scale of values that we have 
more or less definitely before us. That has been considered in the 
previous volume; but I am doubtful whether it is sufficiently 
emphasised at this point. We are reminded, at this point, of Kant’s 
categorical imperative, which may be identified with reason, as a 
power that is not merely contemplative but authoritative ; as 
indeed the values may also be held to be. What Hartmann says 
about this seems to me to be quite admirable ; but here, as at many 
other points, it would hardly be possible to follow his arguments in 
detail. What I miss, as I have already indicated, is a more definite 
consideration of the specific duties that we are free to perform. 
Obviously, this depends on our knowledge of the particular situation 
with which we have to deal and of our place in the social system. 
We have to have some regard for the way in which our action may be 
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expected to affect the social system within which we live. That 
system does not supply us with a categorical imperative ; but it 
does supply us with rules for which we are bound to have some 
regard, even if we do not wholly approve of them. If we disapprove 
of them very strongly, it may be our duty to try to get them altered. 
I could have wished that Hartmann had dealt a little more explicitly 
with this subject. On the other hand, I am certainly inclined to 
agree with him in the criticism that he passes on Fichte’s conception 
of the possibility of attaining to an absolute perfection in human 
life, a perfection in which the right choice would have become 
practically automatic. All that Hartmann says about this seems 
to me quite admirable ; but here, as at so many other places, it is 
impossible to deal with his arguments in detail. This particular 
point, however, may have some relevance to what is said at a later 
stage about religion; and perhaps it will be best to pass at once 
to that. 

He refers very briefly at the end to the bearing of Religion on 
Ethics ; but his treatment of the subject is so slight and perfunctory 
that I find it extremely difficult to say anything about it. It stands 
in strange contrast to the careful and elaborate treatment that he 
gives to the other subjects with which he deals. I find it almost 
impossible to determine what sort of religion he has in mind. It 
seems more like Judaism than any other religion with which I am 
acquainted ; but it is surely a gross caricature even of Judaism. I 
should have thought that, if it was necessary to deal with religion 
at all, he should have selected some of the most conspicuous types of 
religion, such as Buddhism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, and 
perhaps a few others. A comparison between Buddhism and 
Christianity might have been particularly interesting ; for the former 
might, 1 should have thought, have been characterised as almost 
purely ethical, while the latter contains a considerable infusion of 
other elements. In what way, he might have asked, does Buddhism 
differ from pure Ethics? I should have supposed that the answer 
would be that it is something of a social philosophy as well. At 
least it seems to presuppose the existence of a more or less definitely 
organised community and the example of a typical man with a 
special genius for moral inspiration. That is, no doubt, something 
more than a system of Ethics. Even Hartmann’s book is surely 
something more than that. Especially when it was given as a 
course of lectures, it must have been something more. The influence 
of his personality must have counted for something. Surely that is 
also what counts in Christianity and even in Judaism. The appeal 
to God may give an added force to the utterances of the prophetic 
teacher ; but surely the importance of what he says depends mainly 
on the degree in which it is in harmony with the eternal values. To 
apprehend these directly and apply them clearly and forcibly requires 
a considerable degree of intellectual power and some moral fervour 
and command of language. It also adds a good deal to his influence 
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if he can assure his hearers that what he says is not simply his 
opinion, but carries a higher authority. He may call that higher 
authority God or he may appeal to the wisdom of the ages. 


‘ Heard are the voices, 
Heard are the sages, 
The worlds and the ages, 

“‘ Choose well, your choice is 


99 


Brief and yet endless ”’’, 


—and so forth. 

Even well educated people may be helped by such utterances. 
From this point of view, the question whether God exists seems to 
be of as little importance as the question whether Homer existed. 
As it happens, it seems to be generally admitted that Homer did 
exist ; and it may be also that God is a reality. But the question 
whether Homer existed is not a very important question for the 
reader of his poetry ; and the question whether God exists is not a 
very important question for the student of Ethics. The former 
may be left to students of history and the latter to students of 
metaphysics. It does seem, however, to be of some interest to know 
that Jesus believed that God existed and that he even believed that 
‘There is none good but one, that is God’. This does not, at least, 
appear to be absurd. It may be absurd to suppose, like Fichte, that 
a human being might be able to attain to complete moral perfection, 
beyond the need for moral development; but it does not appear 
to be necessarily absurd that an infinite Being might have such 
perfection ; and that the contemplation of such perfection might 
have some value even for finite beings. I do not urge that it is so ; 
but I do urge that there is no necessary conflict between ethics and 
such religions as Buddhism and Christianity ; and I am very doubtful 
whether there is even such a conflict in the case of Judaism. At any 
rate, if Hartmann wishes to convince us that there is such a conflict, 
he ought to explain it in a very different fashion from the very 
perfunctory statement that he has given us. I think also that, if he 
had realised how questionable his view of an antagonism between 
Ethics and Religion is, he might have been less despondent than he 
seems to have been about the general conclusions of his work. He 
has not solved all the problems that may be raised about Ethics ; 
but he has probably contributed more than any other living writer 
to their solution. Surely he need not regret that he has left something 
for other writers. Such regret would hardly be in accordance with 
the important virtue of Magnanimity. It is enough for him to have 
‘done his bit ’’ and to have done it extremely well. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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Education and the Social Order. By Bertranpd RussELu. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1932. Pp. 254. 


THE function of Education is, presumably, to teach the human 
young so to adjust themselves to the ways of life that they can find 
their way about the world, and survive. To do this, they have to 
be helped. They must develop and control their own powers, which 
operate directly on the physical environment ; they must also adjust 
their actions to the social environment in which they happen to be 
immersed. Both these branches of education, therefore, are essen- 
tially relative to purpose, and all systems of education have to profess 
these two aims. Yet neither of them is ever achieved completely, 
largely because antiquated traditions usually impede the methods in 
vogue. Hence proposals for the bettering of education are always 
in order, and when a reformer has the many qualifications of Lord 
Russell, as a thinker and writer, and in addition can claim that; he 
has tried to put his ideas into practice by running a school, he is 
assured in advance of a respectful hearing. 

His book will not satisfy all readers, because, though he is always 
scrupulously fair in stating the pros and cons of the questions he 
raises, his own choice seems often to be temperamental, and to run 
counter to the weight of the logical evidence he has presented. This 
is, I suppose, a consequence of bias, from which no actual reasoning 
is ever free. But whatever may be thought of Lord Russell’s con- 
clusions, his discussions are always as brilliant, instructive and enter- 
taining as his deliverances upon all other subjects (with the 
exception, perhaps, of symbolic logic !) 

In his first chapter Lord Russell raises the old Aristotelian question 
whether education should aim at producing the good man or the good 
citizen. He points out that, whatever metaphysicians may argue, 
in practice “ the cultivation of the individual and the training of the 
citizen are different things ” (p. 10), and concludes that “ sub specie 
aeternitatis, the education of the individual [for what ?] is a finer thing 
than the education of the citizen; but considered politically, in 
relation to the needs of the time, the education of the citizen must, 
I fear, take the first place” (p. 28). The second chapter discusses 
the ‘negative’ theory which sees the aim of education merely in 
removing obstacles to growth. Here again Russell starts from an 
Aristotelian premiss, viz., that man naturally desires knowledge ; 
but it is tempered by the observation that too much knowledge is 
usually forced upon him. It is also admitted that children have to be 
taught cleanliness (which parents often overstress from snobbishness!), 
punctuality and honesty. The third chapter, on education and 
heredity, endeavours to hold the balance even between behaviourism 
and eugenics, but concludes agnostically, and marks a decided 
regression from the handsome recognition of human degeneration in 
Whither Mankind? (p. 81). Emotion and discipline are treated 
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next, and we are told that “ there should be no enforced respect for 
grown-ups who should allow themselves to be called fools whenever 
children wish to call them so,” because “ we cannot prevent our 
children from thinking us fools by merely forbidding them to utter 
their thoughts” (p. 62). This hardly allows sufficiently for the 
social inexpediency of thinking aloud and indulging in temper. Nor 
is it in the child’s interest to encourage this. Children “ should also 
be free entirely from the sex taboo, and not checked when their 
conversation seems to inhibited adults to be indecent ” (p. 63). It 
is ignored that the universality of sex taboos attests a certain ration- 
ality. Chapter v. decides the vexed question, home versus school, 
by “ I have no doubt in my own mind that the ideal school is better 
than the ideal home ” (p. 69), though “a kind of paralysis ” might 
“descend upon the community ” if communism abolished the family 
altogether (p. 73). Chapter vi. has some scathing satire on the 
Public School system, and decides that an educated bureaucracy is 
best, because “ aristocracy is now out of date” (p. 82), and demo- 
cracy discourages ability. Chapter vii. studies the effects of herd 
pressure, chapter vili. those of religion, condemning it as involving 
training in falsehood and as bringing the intellectual virtues into 
contempt (p. 114). The chapter on sex in education sets out from 
the premiss that “ all knowledge is good,” with results that may be 
imagined. But it is admitted (p. 123) that “ it is not easy to imagine 
any system free from grave objections,” and the conclusion (p. 127) 
that ‘‘ the place of the father should be taken by the State ’ seems 
to involve a hiatus. Apropos of patriotism (chap. x.) we are told 
(p. 138) that ‘‘ nationalism is undoubtedly the most dangerous vice 
of our time,” and in its name “ are taught false history, false politics, 
false economics ” (p. 137). Chapter xi. tackles class-feeling, which 
arises from the patriarchal family and inheritance (p. 147), and per- 
petuates the old prejudice of the slave-owning Greeks against manual 
labour. Chapter xii. endeavours to reverse the belief that the 
vogue of competition is due to Darwinism, and regards Darwinism as 
due to the belief in competition. This is supported by the surprising 
assertion that the modern biologist has much less belief in ‘ competi- 
tion’ (meaning, presumably, the struggle for existence) than 
Darwin had (p. 160). It has, however, some valuable remarks on 
the need for psychological training in teachers, (e.g., “the sons of 
‘gentlemen ° are still taught by wholly untrained teachers. This is 
one of the unpredictable results of snobbery ” (p. 166)) intelligence 
tests, and special schools for the able. But it rather identifies com- 
petition and ‘the tyranny of examinations’ (p. 177). The next 
chapter gives some curious information about communist ‘ education ’ 
in Russia, where practical work (4 la Squeers) and propaganda 
appear to be crowding out the traditional ‘ knowledge’. But Lord 
Russell recognises that “if the Marxism (? Marxian) dogma remains 
as virulent as it is at present, it must, in time, become a great obstacle 
to intellectual progress,” that “it may become as great an obstacle 
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to scientific progress as Christianity has been” (p. 189), and that 
even now there is “something thin and almost intolerably monot- 
onous in the communist outlook” (p. 193). Chapter xiv., on 
economics and education, denounces private property as the root of 
conservatism in education, and concludes that with its abolition 
“ Communism will produce better men and women ” (p. 212—judged 
by what standard ?). Chapter xv. is devoted to propaganda by 
education, and suggests that to protect the public mind against one- 
sided propaganda there should be organised debates over the radio 
between the Soviet Ambassador and Mr. Winston Churchill on 
communism, between Gandhi and the Viceroy on India, between 
Stalin and the Archbishop of Canterbury on Christianity (p. 225). 
With the suggested protagonists, the effect might be very much more 
conservative than Lord Russell would like. It is also admitted 
(p. 226) that “a certain amount of uncompensated propaganda is 
necessary for the minimum of social cohesion.” Lord Russell adds 
some admirable remarks (p. 227) on the logical need of teaching 
people “ how to reach true conclusions on insufficient data,’’ even 
though for ‘ strict logic’ this is ‘ mere nonsense,’ but without con- 
sidering the alternative interpretation of this situation, viz., that it 
proves ‘strict logic’ to be ‘mere nonsense,’ and concludes the 
chapter with a little (much less effective) polemic against pragmatism. 
Finally, chapter xvi. essays to reconcile the individual to the 
exactions of citizenship. It is argued that war, superstition, and 
intolerance cannot be abolished “ until the issue between communism 
and capitalism is decided in one way or another” (p. 234). At 
present, Lord Russell recognises that our world is mad (p. 246); he 
also fears the effects of “too great a love of uniformity both in the 
herd and in the bureaucrat ” (p. 232). But if we can get rid of an 
organisation “‘in which the forces of the State are devoted to pro- 
ducing in the young insanity, stupidity, readiness for homicide, 
economic injustice, and ruthlessness, . . . there is no rational ground 
for despair: the means of happiness for the human race exist, and 
it is only necessary that the human race should choose to use them ” 
(p. 248). So he opts for communism ! 

Lord Russell’s brilliant book leaves an impression that it is full of 
passages expressly inserted by a natural aristocrat pour épater les 
bourgeois, and it is not, of course, for the first time in history that a 
Catiline has fraternised with the mob against a Cicero. But the 
aristocrat has generally had to rue the day when he concluded his 
unnatural alliance. It seems, therefore, very unwise for owr intelli- 
gentsia, however justly incensed it may be with the stupidity and 
stolidity of our bourgeoisie, to cultivate sentimental sympathy with 
a system which is busy wiping out is intelligentsia by the drastic 
methods devised long ago by Ivan the Terrible and Peter the ‘ Great’. 

Perhaps, however, this may be regarded as a matter of taste, and 
as the intelligentsia’s own look-out. I proceed, therefore, to indicate 
some other gaps in Lord Russell’s armour. He seems entirely to 
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overlook the important fact that under every system of education 
the best minds always react, and often revolt, against the system 
under which they have been brought up, although he himself is an 
excellent example of its truth. 

Secondly, Lord Russell does not seem quite to have made up his 
mind about the place of competition in the social order, probably 
because there exists in him a conflict between his science and his 
feelings. His disparagement of Darwinism in chapter xii. must be 
read in the light of his admissions of special schools to ‘ extend ’ the 
specially intelligent, of the need for selection (p. 170), of an ‘ unavoid- 
able’ degree of inequality and competition, which is rooted in the 
nature of things (p. 204), and of the difficulty of suppressing com- 
petition completely without destroying individuality (p. 245). Nor 
can anyone with a knowledge of science be rashly accused of ignoring 
or defying the universal struggle for existence, or one with a know- 
ledge of the world be easily disabused of a suspicion that kissing will 
always go by favour. But Lord Russell seems loth to admit the 
consequence that therefore some forms of competition are ineradi- 
cable. Nor does he make it sufficiently clear that under communism 
also competition would (and does) persist, though its forms and aims 
might be changed—quite likely for the worse. 

Thirdly, while agreeing entirely with Lord Russell’s revival of the 
ancient doctrine that ‘ virtue’ (or excellence) is zpos tiv zoAireay, 
relative to the aims and standards of the social order, I would submit 
that it lies in our power to choose between different ideals and to 
create very different sorts of society. On the one hand, we can 
adopt the communist ideal, and model the ideal Soviet citizen upon 
the worker-bee and worker-ant ; and if we are willing to be as ruthless 
as the social insects, we could probably, in time, achieve quite a good 
imitation of their sordid states. On the other hand, we could adopt 
what may be called the eugenic ideal, and aim at the production of 
finer, abler, more valuable and more harmonious individuals, capable 
of living an ampler, fairer, and worthier life. And that, too, might 
gradually be achieved ! 

But the one thing that seems scientifically unwarrantable, impos- 
sible and absurd is to assume that existing man could be fitted into 
either of these Utopian schemes. There is nothing, either in his 
present nature or his past history, that would justify the belief that 
humanity as it stands is capable, in any considerable measure, either 
of harmony or of happiness; and, formerly at least, Lord Russell 
had more than an inkling of this fact. For existing man is all 
compact of reminiscences, not only of the ape and the tiger (7.e., of 
Carveth Read’s ‘ wolf-ape’), but also of the rabbit and the worm. 
To give him leave, therefore, to indulge in the lusts of his nature is 
to invite him to make a beast of himself. Or rather (as Plato said), 
many sorts of beasts, that could not conceivably harmonise, either 
with each other, or with the higher nature he has struggled to acquire. 
His return to ‘ nature ’ would not, therefore, be the road to happiness. 
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This is the biological basis of the policy of repression, and of all the 
‘ascetic’ ethics—which, after all, all historical societies have actu- 
ally recognised. To bid him, therefore, free himself from social 
restraints, and to tell him he will be happy if ‘ only’ (!) he will use 
the means to happiness, is a fantastic impossibility. He would first 
have to remake himself, to remould his nature nearer to the beast’s 


desire, and, very likely, would have to experience a pretty radical 
change of heart as well ! 


F. C. S. Scuiuter. 
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VII.—NEW BOOKS. 


Sia Theories of Mind. By CHarLes W. Morris. University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. Pp. xi + 337. 20s. 


Ir is strange that the mind, which has direct access to itself, and which 
has occupied itself about itself ever since death became a problem, should 
nevertheless know nothing about itself. Dr. Morris has written a very 
useful book on the subject. In it he has traced the various lines which 
philosophers have taken up with regard to the mind, and presents us with 
the astonishing spectacle of the mind trying to catch itself in six different 
ways. 

The trouble is that the puzzle presents so many questions, all of which 
have to be answered at once. You may have a theory which answers one 
or two of them, only to find that you have forgotten the rest. And then, 
again, there are certain methodological rules which have to be observed if 
you are to play the game elegantly. The most important of these is that 
invention and construction are to be discouraged as far as possible. This 
means that any ‘ Substance ’ theory of mind, involving a mental something 
which has qualities, or ‘ owns’ its experiences, or is expressed in a variety 
of different disguises, while remaining essentially the same, is frowned 
upon. Descartes, Kant and Driesch are therefore discarded. But even if 
you do not postulate a soul, you may still fall foul of the methodological 
rule, if you suggest that there is a mental act, so that the theories of 
Brentano, Husserl, Stout and many more, go by the board. It is com- 
plained that these acts, which, indeed, Husserl himself says are not active 
kinds of acts at all, are not observable. 

Let us consider some of the things which have to be fitted in. The mind 
seems to contemplate the outside world, but at the same time it is active, 
and creative. It is presented with sense data, but then it also thinks 
about that which is not there. The given is never merely what is actually 
given in the strict sense ; it always points to something which is not given, 
and so intimate is this pointing that it is hard to know how to distinguish 
between what is really given and what is its aura of meaning, though the 
task may be easier when we are thinking of symbols, images and words by 
means of which we refer to other things. We have. animal faith in the 
reality of the outside world, but then animal faith combined with bitter 
experience assures us that we sometimes make mistakes. 

The result is that we must find room for action, creation, contemplation, 
‘intending ’, knowledge and error, not to mention the mass of confusing 
data from the fields of psycho-pathology and psychical research. 

But even with a list of requirements which our theory of mind must 
satisfy, we are not at the end of our difficulties. We have our own natures 
to consider. Some of us are anxious about the status of morals and 
esthetics, and think that they can only be rescued from disrepute if the 
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word ‘ mind ’ is used a great deal, while some of us have a rooted antipathy 
to the very word ‘ mental ’ and positively want to see it done away with. 

If we give way to our concern about morals, we may develop a theory of 
absolute mind, but soon we shall be, as it were, lifted off the ground of 
experience, and sailing away with Bosanquet and Hegel into a sea of 
speculation, and ordinary every-day life will run the risk of being reduced 
to a mass of unimportant mistakes. If we give way to our dislike of 
mentality, we shall bury ourselves in the data of perception, become new- 
realists like Holt, and find that so far from all data being mistakes, no 
mistake is possible, because the given is all that there is, and we shall also 
find that we have forgotten the active aspect of mind altogether. 

But then if we stress activity, with Bergson and Gentile, we shall have 
an unsatisfactory doctrine of truth and the problem of givenness will tend 
to be neglected. 

It looks as though we could not cope with all the features, which ‘ come 
in’ when we think of mind, at once. However, we have a certain amount 
of help from other fields of thought. We have learnt to insist on the pur- 
posive activity of the mind ; we know that a set of particulars related in a 
certain way, will have characteristics as a group, which they do not have 
by themselves, and we have grasped the fact that relations are not adjec- 
tives. This development in our ideational apparatus is important, and is 
rightly stressed by Dr. Morris, because it enables us to free ourselves from 
the subject-predicate attitude. We can still refer to the substantival 
aspect of a thing, without committing ourselves to a thing-in-itself ; the 
unity of a uniquely related group of particulars is sufficient. 

According to Dr. Morris, Dewey has made the most fruitful suggestions 
as to the nature of mind, and as his book leads up to an exposition of his 
doctrine, we must examine it in some detail. 

Dewey takes a ‘functional’ view of mind, holding that the mind is an 
instrument in the service of the organism, following in the footsteps of 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Vaihinger. The conception is familiar and 
easy to grasp, but what follows is far more difficult to understand. 
““ Experience as subject-matter always indicates an appearing character 
within an even field organised round and partly constituted by the organ- 
ism.” The organism in its environment is central to Dewey’s theory, ‘and 
‘experienced’ is an adjective which things have when they stand in a 
unique relation to the organism. 

“The discrimination of something experienced from modes of experienc- 
ing’’, says Dewey himself, “is . . . the work of reflection.” This means 
that he takes as his starting point the essential immediacy of awareness 
as it occurs and denies its dual nature. Awareness and givenness are two 
aspects of the same ‘ thing ’, viewed from the point of view of the organism 
and that of the environment respectively. This must be done at the cost 
of granting ‘ thinghood’ to the content of an event of reflection, i.e., to 
seeing and thinking when reflected upon. ‘ An act of experience ”’, he 
says, “has exactly the same existential status as any other discriminated 
object.” 

These things are “ genuine additive phenomena”, which come into 
being when the activity of the organism is blocked. In such a situation of 
tension, “ certain existential qualities of the given ’’ come to have meaning, 
to point to something else. The term ‘ consciousness’ “ designates such 
“dubious, suspected objects’—things hinted at, guessed at”. Is this 
intelligible 2 It seems to me that consciousness is simply left out in such 
an account. Of course the content does often have meaning for the opera- 
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tions of the organism, guiding it and snowing the way towards the solutions 
of its problems, but (1) a great deal of content is often irrelevant to my 
purpose on any given occasion, and (2) consciousness seems to me to be 
something other than meaning in this purposive sense, and of course 
Dewey cannot help writing as if he thought the same. ‘Consciousness ”’, 
he says, ‘in a being with language denotes awareness or perception of 
meanings”, and it is meaningless to say that it is the same as meaning. 

His views on images are even more extraordinary. They are, he declares, 
* qualities of partial organic behaviours, which are their ‘stuff’”’, and this 

is interpreted by Dr. Morris as meaning that they are surrogate objects 
which are “‘ component aspects of the behaving organism when the response 
is implicit, nascent and tentative”. They are new events which come into 
being when I am acting towards something which is not there. But, 
again, the answer to that is that that does not seem to be what I mean by 
an image, and that they do not always occur when I am active. 

Dr. Morris defends Dewey’s doctrine of knowledge with some ingenuity. 
The known is in some sense created by the organism in its interaction with 
the environment, it would not have appeared without the “ organic activity 
involved in the knowing process’. In spite of the activity of the organism, 
however, the known is part of reality, and therefore the fogs of scepticism 
are supposed to be avoided. But is thisso? If the organism with all its 
manifold purposes is pursuing its difficult path through the environment, 
and if what we know is only the result of its interactions with its surround- 
ings, how do we know about the stage itself and the principle actor on it ? 
He posits an organism as a “ going concern in a world which is a going 
concern”, but how does he know anything about it ? 

Dewey, like all the other philosophers, seems to have over emphasised 
one important aspect of mind—the active aspect, and therefore his account 
of contemplation and knowledge is inadequate. 

I do not, therefore, think Dr. Morris is right in championing Dewey, but 
that is a minor point. His book as a whole is a most valuable contribution 
to philosophical literature. He has collected and related the views of a 
large number of writers in a small space, and he has even managed to 
bring some kind of order into what would appear to be very heterogeneous 
material, so that his book is not a mere collection of theories, but rather 
an organised survey of the present position of the subject. 


W. J. H. Sprorr. 


Causality. Lectures delivered before the Philosophical Union, University 
of California, 1932. Berkeley: University of California Press. 
Pp. 231. $3.00. 


BrrorE observing the ways of philosophers one might have supposed that 
the problem of causation was pre-eminently one of the (none too many) 
philosophic questions that were susceptible of being completely cleared 
up and settled, if only philosophers would honestly get together and agree 
upon the use of words and the alternatives of definition. If only agree- 
ment on these points could be reached there does not appear to be any 
insuperable difficulty in deciding what should be the meaning of ‘ causality ’. 
And once this were agreed on, it should be easy to dispose of the remaining 
questions. It would become possible to enumerate and derive the various 
senses of ‘cause’, and to discriminate between its proper and its improper 
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uses. It could be decided how many ‘causes’ there were, whether one 
or four or forty, and where they were to be found. It could be observed 
what ‘causes’ occurred in what sciences, and how they were used. It 
might even be determined what were the possible relations of ‘ cause’ 
to agency, to substance, to identity, to difference, to sequence, to con- 
sequence, to time, to chance, to volition, to choice, to necessity, to effect, 
to event, to mention only some of the puzzles philosophic ingenuity has 
raised about the term. At all events it would seem to be clear that the 
question what causality means should take precedence over those about 
its value and validity. 

But this, alas, is not the way philosophers prefer to discuss their problems, 
The question of meaning and agreement thereon comes last, not first, 
in their disputes. And so their disputes are endless and usually fruitless ! 

Owing to this peculiarity of the philosophic temperament, it would not 
be wise to approach the impressive volume in which the strong philosophy 
department of the University of California has embodied its discussion of 
the problems of causality with excessive hopes. It does not dispose of 
the problem, and would probably have been more fruitful of agreements 
if the participants had held a preliminary debate to define the issues to 
be raised, and if then each successive essayist had dealt more particularly 
and faithfully with his predecessors. If, however, one is content to look 
to it merely for stimulation and suggestion, it will be found well worth 
study. 

Prof. Loewenberg starts off with an essay on the ‘elasticity’ (i.e. 
ambiguity) of the idea of causality. He emphasises that while there is 
much dispute about the connotation of causality there is none about 
its denotation: this he interprets as meaning that the ‘ pre-analytic’ 
datum to which all theories of causality refer is an intimacy of connexion 
between events which he is ‘ forced to impute to an inward activity ’ (p. 36). 

Prof. H. C. Brown’s essay on Causality and the Cosmos impressively 
commends ‘modal’ determinism, the “assurance that things will act 
in a certain way under certain conditions ” (p. 47), as man’s sole protection 
against the fundamental tychism of the universe. But he does not raise 
the ulterior question whether determination and chance are not on a par 
as methodological assumptions of human adjustment to life ; and he should 
not have allowed his printer’s proton hyle to stand (p. 57). 

Prof. V. F. Lenzen’s paper on Physica] Causality explains that for 
physics causality expresses a functional relation between variable quan- 
tities, and concludes that ultimately it presupposes in the uniformity of 
nature a principle which Science cannot justify. 

Prof. Schlick’s ‘Causality in Everyday Life and in Recent Science’ 
sets itself to discover the meaning of causality pragmatically, from its 
use. The propter hoc has to be distinguished from the post hoc. If, there- 
fore, no tie between events is observable, causation must mean regularity 
of sequence, and be a principle of order. Order is to be found by formulating 
‘Jaws of nature,’ z.e., functional relations between measurable quantities ; 
but this is not enough. Detexmination means only possibility of calcula- 

tion ; but the ‘ law ’ must be a formula which leads to ‘ true,’ i.e. successful, 
prediction. As this success can never be completely guaranteed to future 
predictions, it seems to follow that no law of nature can be absolutely true ; 
but Prof. Schlick concludes only that no metaphysical conclusion can be 
drawn from the discoveries of recent science (p. 125). 

Prof. D. 8. Mackay’s essay on ‘Causality and Effectuality ’ considers 
that what Hume really refuted was a false doctrine of necessity which 
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mixed up temporal antecedents and sufficient reasons. These are in- 
congruous, and fail to account for genuine novelty. But if instead of 
antecedents we look at the anticipated consequences, it turns out that 
causal necessity means “any condition required to bring about an antici- 
pated result ’’ (p. 144), and that its reference is essentially prospective. 

Prof. W. R. Dennes’s ‘Causation as Continuity and Production,’ 
after criticising several of his predecessors, arrives at the conclusion that 
(p. 175) “there is no synthetic a priori knowledge. The future can be 
predicted, i.e. guessed at and expected, but it cannot be known. To 
conceive causation as a sort of necessitation that would verify the future 
reference of inductions is to try to lift ourselves by our boot straps.” 

Prof. S. C. Pepper’s ‘ How to Look for Causality—An example of Philo- 
sophic Method ’ protests that “ causality is not a topic in the psychology 
of expectation nor a problem in clear description or the economical 
expression of thought ” (p. 201). So he declares that “the functional 
theory of causality is not a theory of causality at all” (p. 199), and 
criticises Russell and Schlick. He wants to know what causality is, irre- 
spective of what we think about it. But he admits that “ the categories 
of naturalistic mechanism” can regard descriptions of causal processes 
only as ‘highly probable,’ and that the verification of predictions is 
“one of the most reliable” of the “ criteria for valid induction ” (p. 202) ; 
but his gratuitous coining of datanda will doubtless horrify classical 
scholars. 

Finally, Prof. G. P. Adams’s essay on ‘ The Nature and Validity of the 
Causal Principle’ takes it as chief among “the organising principles of 
pre-reflective primary experience ” (p. 210), and inquires what it should 
mean for reflection. It is pointed out clearly that Hume’s criticism 
shifts the issue from primary experience to his own analysis thereof into 
entirely loose impressions and ideas, which is something quite different, 
and that even Hume has (inconsistently) to admit memory as another 
principle of organisation in order to get to temporal sequence and ex- 
pectation. Moreover, succession, and even enforced succession, are not 
the only relations between events that can be inquired into. Events 
may be conceived as dominated by a general scheme, as, e.g., in purposive 
behaviour. The interest in this is additional to prediction and control, 
and is the hall-mark of intelligibility. So causality is a valid category 
“only in so far as the processes of nature possess an organised structure 
which is expressed and spread out in the temporal sequences of events, 
making of them something more than mere sequences ”’ (p. 230). 

It seems a pity Prof. Adams does not say what meaning he attaches 
to the vague term ‘ validity,’ and that he should, apparently, content 
himself with a mere ‘category,’ which he admits is “like all others, 
wholly abstract and formal”. He thereby evades the searching question 
of what scientific benefit is positively guaranteed by the ‘ validity’ of 
the causal category. And he too will have to plead the intervention of 
the printer’s devil when the classical pedant objects to “ the one schemata ”’ 
of page 221. For my part I feel that the results of the whole discussion 
might have stood out more clearly, if Professors Loewenberg and Adams 
had changed places, and that there is plenty of room in the problem of 
causation for another volume ! 


F. C. S. ScHILLER. 
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The Approach to Philosophy. By J. F. WotrenpEN. Edward Arnold 
& Co. London, 1932. Pp. 236. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tus introduction to the study of philosophy takes the following course, 
Mr. Wolfenden first attempts to show that philosophy is a pursuit which 
is distinct from, and more fundamental than, the special sciences, which 
are merely sets of hypothetical arguments proceeding from unproved and 
unexamined premisses. It is the business of philosophers, he argues, to 
criticise “the original premisses, axioms, postulates or definitions from 
which the particular science starts ” (p. 24); but in order that they shall 
be in a position to do so, they must themselves gain knowledge which is 
free from the defect of being hypothetical. In Chapter II. Mr. Wolfenden 
argues that the most fundamental proposition in philosophy is “I think, 
therefore I am’’, arrived at by doubting all others and seen to be self- 
evident. The solipsism which thus threatens us can be refuted, however, 
if it be granted that the self whose existence is certain infers, remembers 
and is limited in power. In the next chapter, on “‘ Things ”, Mr. Wolfenden 
calls attention to some difficulties in the common notions of how we appre- 
hend the material world, and, having explained and condemned the dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary qualities, allows his discussion of 
the nature of substance to introduce an account of monism and pluralism. 
Chapter IV. is concerned with the relation between mind and matter. 
The Theory of Representative Perception is discussed, followed by an 
exposition of the Occasionalist arguments which enables Mr. Wolfenden 
in Chapter V. to show that Hume’s remarks on causation were not so 
novel as is sometimes supposed. Chapters VI. and VII., on “‘ Purpose ” 
and “ Willing”, contain brief discussions of some of the main problems 
of ethics and are noteworthy for their advocacy of ethical theories which 
Croce has made prominent. A chapter on “ Judgment” is followed by 
one on ‘“‘ Truth”’, in which the Correspondence Theory, the Coherence 
Theory and Pragmatism are introduced along with the most obvious 
criticisms of each. In the final chapter, entitled ‘‘ Appearance and 
Reality”, Mr. Wolfenden argues that Realism and Absolutism are open 
to a single objection. They both allege that behind what directly appears 
to us there is something real in which it is based. But anything that is 
known to us, either by perceiving or thinking, is, in being known, an 
appearance ; and what it is or whether it is when unknown by us we can 
never tell. The conclusion, therefore, is that reality means appearance. 
“‘ Appearance is the prime fact, an appearance to which the percipient 
contributes a great deal, enough, at least, to make totally different appear- 
ances which ought, on the supposition that the appearance is given by 
something, to be similar . . . But all appearances, whether of primroses, 
pink rats, infinity, or God, are real: real appearances, if you like, but 
that is an unnecessary tautology. For all appearances are real, and the 
only reality is appearance ” (p. 230). There is an index, and at the end of 
each chapter there are references for further reading. 

Mr. Wolfenden’s book is attractively written and cannot fail to interest 
those for whom it is intended. It contains, moreover, some interesting 
teaching devices. For example, in beginning his examination of ethical 
problems by discussing whether there is a designing God who has implanted 
a conscience in man, Mr. Wolfenden has chosen for his starting-point a 
view which, though it is widely held by those who are uninstructed in 
philosophy, and is in itself interesting, seldom receives attention from 
philosophers. He also makes it easier for the student to understand 
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Hume’s teaching on causation, when he introduces it via an unusually full 
and accurate account of Occasionalism. Most of the references for further 
reading are to works which will not seem too repulsive to the ordinary 
student. 

In the preface Mr. Wolfenden disclaims any intention of offering an 
original contribution to philosophy ; and in the body of the work he avoids 
the dullness of providing a list of the pronouncements of famous phil- 
osophers. In avoiding dullness, however, he commits himself to positions 
which are not common ground among philosophers, and therefore his 
remarks in the preface cannot avail to protect him from criticism. 
Scientists do not argue step by step from unexamined premisses, as Mr. 
Wolfenden says they do. Nor do all the sciences consist of sets of if-then 
arguments. If what Mr. Wolfenden says about the relations of science 
and philosophy were true, it should be possible for the philosopher to 
show that, since an assumption fundamental to a certain science was false, 
the science itself, being dependent on it, had little or no likelihood of being 
true. The fact that philosophers have made no such disturbing discoveries 
in the past makes it appear likely that they have been engaged on other 
matters. Further, how is the philosopher to discover what assumptions 
are fundamental to the special sciences without first gaining a thorough 
knowledge of their subject-matter ? In order to know what assumptions 
are made in an argument you must know what the argument is. 

It is permissible, perhaps, for a philosopher who writes an introduction 
to the subject to advocate his own views. But it cannot be permissible 
for him to show bias in stating the views of others. Now Mr. Wolfenden 
is obviously out of sympathy with most contemporary philosophy, since 
(p. 212) he refers to this century as “a rather dull period in the history of 
philosophy”. As a result, Mr. Wolfenden fails to do justice to Realism, 
which, in its various forms, has been the predominant movement during 
the last twenty years. We find him, therefore, on page 221, saying that 
“all Realism is naive ’’, and supposing that the view that things can exist 
unthought of is refuted by the question ““ How do you know?” He also 
takes an easy way of rejecting the view that physical objects exist inde- 
pendently of being perceived, by defining ‘independent’ in the following 
way: “To be independent means to be entirely without relations to 
anything else, neither to act upon it nor to be acted upon, to cause nothing 
and to have nothing caused in one, to maintain a complete and utter 
indifference to the behaviour and existence and purpose of everything else 
whatever” (p. 77). Mr. Wolfenden, again, fails to state accurately how 
modern philosophers use the expression “‘ sense-data’’. On page 180, for 
example, he states a Realist theory in these terms: “ According to one 
theory I am, when I am seeing, purely passive; sense data are given off 
by the object, received by my eyes, transmitted to my brain... .” I 
can recollect no philosopher who holds that physical objects “ give off ” 
sense-data. On page 222 Mr. Wolfenden makes the following objection to 
sense-datum theories. The very word sense-datum, he argues, begs the 
question in favour of Realism, for ‘datum’ means ‘ given’, and ‘ given’ 
involves the giver, the gift and the receiver, and in this case the giver must 
be a physical object the existence of which is thus presupposed, not proved. 
We are reminded of the argument of the eminent but old-fashioned 
physicist. Atoms, he said, cannot be composed of electrons, for from the 
very meaning of the word we can tell that an atom is something which 
cannot be composite. It will be seen that I am not complaining because 
Mr. Wolfenden prefers some sort of Phenomenalism to Realism, and says 
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so in an introduction to philosophy, but because he fails to do anything 
like justice to the Realist arguments. In this respect, therefore, Mr, 
Wolfenden’s introduction is one-sided. 

It is inaccurate, I should have thought, to refer to Spinoza as a “ spiritual 
monist ” (p. 70). And the statement on page 28 that physicists are con- 
cerned with “forces in motion ”’ is, to say the very least, obscure. 


H. B. Acton. 


Die Philosophie der Aufklérung. Von Ernst Cassirer. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1932. Pp. xviii+ 491. M. 14.50. 


Pror. CassIRER’s book on the Philosophy of the Enlightenment appears 
as one of the series of works at present being published in Germany under 
the editorship of Prof. Fritz Medicus with the general title Outline of the 
Philosophical Sciences, and is a welcome sequel to his book on The Platonic 
Renaissance in England reviewed in the October Number of Minn. It is 
not a history of eighteenth-century philosophy in the ordinary sense of 
a review of its chief writers in this field. It aims rather at putting the reader 
in touch with the essential spirit of the period, connecting it by way of 
contrast with that of the great writers of the previous century, and by way 
of preparation with the revolution to be inaugurated chiefly by Kant: 
“to grasp it’, as the author puts it, “ not so much in its breadth as in its 
peculiar depth . . . not in the sum of its historical results, but in the 
unity of its intellectual origin and its determining principle”. In this 
way he hopes best to exhibit what he calls ‘“‘ the dramatic action of its 
thought’. After a Preface and an introductory chapter on “ The Form of 
the Thought of the Hlumination” the book falls into six more, dealing 
respectively with “Nature and Natural Science”; ‘‘ Psychology and 
Doctrine of Knowledge” ; “‘ The Idea of Religion” ; ‘“‘ The Conquest of 
History”; “ Right, State and Society ” ; ‘‘ The Fundamental Problems of 
Aisthetics”. The method has its disadvantages in a certain amount of 
repetition and consequent cross-reference, but, in Prof. Cassirer’s hands, 
it is never mere repetition, and the plan has the advantage that it 
does not tempt an unhappy reviewer to dismember the book by making 
arbitrary selections of particular writers for comment. Needless to say 
the treatment is marked by the union of wide erudition and penetrating 
philosophical insight that gives distinction to all the work of the author 
even in his own country, and makes detailed criticism by anyone but a 
specialist in the same field difficult if not impossible. All that I can here 
attempt is to notice some features in the setting of his story, in which, to 
judge from my own experience, it seems to me likely to contribute to a 
far more enlightened, and consequently sympathetic, attitude, than has 
hitherto been common to the great movement which (in this country not 
without a certain suggestion of nick-name) is known under the title of the 
Enlightenment. In the book itself nothing is more enlightening than the 
running commentary it contains upon popular prejudices as to its essential 
features. If I add a word of apparent criticism, it will not be with the 
view of reinstating any of these prejudices, but of doing more justice to 
the grounds on which they rest. 
Since Hegel wrote his Lectures on the History of Philosophy the broad 
contrast between the thought of the eighteenth century and that of the 
xge which preceded it and which had given birth to the great metaphysical 
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systems of Descartes, Malebranche and Spinoza has been familiar. But 
it is important to understand wherein the contrast exactly consists. It 
is certain]v true that leading writers started from a rooted disbelief in these 
systems, as limiting and weakening rather than expanding and strengthening 
the powers of the reason. But Dr. Cassirer points out that, if they combat 
the esprit de systéme, they have no intention of renouncing the esprit 
systématique. What distinguishes them is, not that they give us a series 
of brilliant excursions into selected subjects from arbitrarily assumed 
points of view, but that they inaugurated a revolution of method in the 
search for that unity of view which is the hall-mark of all philosophy that 
isworththe name. Instead of enclosing thought in the trammels of assumed 
axioms and the deductions from them, they sought to give it the freedom 
of its own immanent movement in the task of opening up the fundamental 
form of actuality, as we have it alike in the natural and the spiritual world. 
Not less misleading, according to the author, is the common idea of the cen- 
tury as the age of Reason, in the sense of being dominated by an exaggerated 
respect for logic as the organ of truth, which has since made it the whipping- 
boy, to a still more enlightened age, of what it is pleased to call “ Intellec- 
tualism”’. It is true of course that it failed to make the great advance 
associated with the name of Kant, and which was the work of his Critique 
of the Pure Reason. But before there could be any such criticism of it the 
claim of reason to exist in its purity and speak with its own authority had 
to receive effective statement. To the eighteenth century belongs inde- 
feasibly the merit of first revealing the autonomy of the reason, and of 
passionately espousing its cause in every field of thought and reality. 
“ Whensoever ”’, writes Dr. Cassirer, “‘ the history of the Pure Reason, the 
compass of which Kant tries to indicate in the last section of the Critique, 
comes to be written, it is to this era that this great service will be attributed ” 
(p. xv). It is lastly a serious mistake to stigmatise the period as wanting 
in spontaneous constructive energy of thought. Even Hegel, when in the 
polemical mood of his History of Philosophy he characterises it as “ re- 
flective”’, in the sense of confining itself to merely following, as in a 
mirror, the movements of life elsewhere, fails to do justice to its recognition 
in theory, and its use in practice, of the essential spontaneity of thought. 
Far more reliable is Hegel’s own treatment of the Enlightenment in the 
Phenomenology where he assigns it substantial rights and a truth of its 
own. If, after freeing ourselves of these prejudices, we try to sum up in 
a word what is really characteristic of eighteenth-century thought, we must 
find it in the radical alteration of the standards hitherto recognised that 
it began to inaugurate—the change in the view of the relation between 
the human and the divine understanding, the intellectus ectypus and the 
intellectus archetypus. No longer, as in the great metaphysical systems 
of the seventeenth century, is tne finite to be conceived of as existing 
on the sufferance of the Infinite, but, even against it, as of right asserting 
its own specific form of being (p. 473). 

While agreeing, that this analysis of the spirit of the age is a fundamen- 
tally sound one, I should yet be inclined to ask whether the failure of its 
most representative writers to solve the problem of the relation between 
the finite and the infinite was not itself due to their adherence to the con- 
ception of Reason as finding its sole exercise in the processes of abstraction 
and generalisation familiar to ordinary science and logic—in a word in 
“victorious analysis”. The count against them is, not that they failed 
to anticipate Kant’s distinction between forms of the understanding and 
ideas of the reason (true of course though this is), but that they failed to 
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remember Spinoza’s distinction between rational knowledge and scientiaq 
intuitiva. It was because of this failure that they drifted first into pure 
empiricism, then (in Hume) into a scarcely veiled scepticism. Taking 
reason in their own sense, there is therefore perhaps more justification than 
the author allows for the characterisation of the century as the Age 
of Reason. It was not in his province to vindicate the truth contained in 
the metaphysical philosophies which it aimed at superseding. But for 
a complete understanding of its limitations and the gradual breakdown of 
this conception of reason, which he so admirably traces in particular fields, 
it would have been useful to emphasise the fatal effect of having turned 
its back upon the fundamental truth of the older and wider conception 
of the place and function of reason in knowledge. 

Returning to the text, while, owing to Dr. Cassirer’s comprehensive 
grasp of his subject, all its seven chapters will be found abundantly sug. 
gestive in connection with modern problems, the last (and considerably the 
longest of them) on “ The Fundamental Problems of Aisthetics ” deserves 
particular mention at a time when these are coming prominently to the 
front and are generally recognised as the point at which the general pro- 
blem of the mode of apprehension and the ontological status of the great 
values assumes its acutest form. Of special interest to British students 
is the place Dr. Cassirer here assigns to Shaftesbury (and to a lesser degree 
to Burke) as heralding a return to the great tradition which the eighteenth 
century is commonly accused of having deserted, and paving the way 
first to Lessing and then to Kant. In order that the whole may be more 
accessible to English readers it is much to be hoped that this as well as the 
Author’s previous volume on the Platonic Renaissance in England will not 
be long in finding translators who will do justice to their importance in 
setting earlier British philosophy in the light of the larger Continental 
movement and giving us a better knowledge of ourselves. 


J. H. Murrueap. 


L’ Année Psychologique. Publiée par Henri Piéron. Trente-et-uniéme 
année (1930). Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan. Pp. xx+ 1111. 120 fr. 


As in recent years L’ Année appears in two parts, but with continuous paging. 
In addition to the usual valuable bibliographical analyses, extending 
to 750 pages, the present number contains seven original articles and four 
shorter ‘notes’. Several of the articles are unusually interesting and 
important. Perhaps none is more interesting than the first by Wladimir 
Dolanski on the “ sense of obstacles ” in the blind (Les aveugles possédent-ils 
le ‘ sens des obstacles’ ?). The author, himself blind from early childhood, 
after a review and criticism of previous work in this field, which is itself 
very valuable, goes on to describe experiments, carried out in his own 
laboratory in L’Institut pour les Aveugles at Laski, in the vicinity of 
Warsaw, which have as their object the determining of the precise nature 
of the phenomena which other investigators have described in this connec- 
tion. His general conclusions are: (1) that the blind do possess a ‘ sense 
of obstacles ’, though not in a sense which involves the assumption of a 
special receptor organ, but rather in the sense of a structural mechanism 
(un, mécanisme structural), the basis of which appears to be audition ; (2) 
that the alleged sensations of effleuwrement on the face are the result of a 
reflex process stimulated by what he calls the ‘ instinct of conservation’, 
and appearing therefore as a result of the apprehension of the presence of 
the obstacle. 
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G. Durup and A. Fessard contribute an article giving the results of 
experiments on the threshold for perception of duration in the case of a 
visual stimulus (Le sewil de perception de durée dans excitation visuelle). 
An account of some experiments on the analogous threshold for auditory 
stimuli is appended. The most notable result is the relative magnitude of 
the threshold for visual stimuli, which is about ten times that for auditory 
stimuli—in the one case of the order of a tenth of a second, in the other 
case of the order of a hundredth. 

The next article—Sur la théorie de laudition—is a résumé of the work on 
audition published in the Physikalische Zeitschrift and Annalen der Physik 
by G. v. Békésy. This work is of very considerable interest, but highly 
technical. The experiments of v. Békésy were carried out with a model 
of the basilar membrane, constructed of rubber, and reproducing as exactly 
as possible the proportions of the basilar membrane itself. Arrangements 
were also made to obtain a photographic reproduction of the forms of the 
sound vibrations on the membrane and in the contained canal. The 
article as a whole is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the physical 
phenomena in the inner ear. This is followed by an article by O. Decroly 
and M.-L. Wauthier describing the results obtained in the administration 
of various series of tests to an exceptionally endowed child of five-and-a- 
half (Contribution a Vétude des enfants bien doués. Biographie et examen 
mental dun enfant bien doué harmonique). The tests employed by the 
investigators were the Binet-Simon tests, Ballard’s tests, Vermeylen’s 
tests, Piaget’s questionnaire, various reasoning and drawing tests, together 
with Burt’s arithmetic tests, Haggerty’s reading test, etc. The child’s 
performance in these tests varied from that of a normal child of nine to 
that of a normal child of thirteen. 

In the fifth article—L’évolution de la représentation visuelle a partir de 
impression initiale—is a résumé of the second part of a work already 
published in Czech under the title Studié z Vyvojové Psychologie. 'The 
problem studied is the manner in which adequate representation develops 
from impressions, with special reference to its variation with age and with 
the individual. The article is lavishly documented, but the author’s 
enthusiasm for neat and orderly classification appears at times to carry 
him beyond his evidence. The experimental material consisted of some- 
what complex figures, composed of triangles and quadrilaterals, drawn 
with ordinary and coloured chalks. These were exposed for a certain 
time, the subjects being told to observe them carefully since they would 
be required to draw them. Exposures were repeated until an adequate 
representation was secured. The subjects were the children in the different 
classes of a primary school and of a higher primary school, ranging in age 
from 6 to 15, together with students aged from 22 to 36. The author 
claims that the results show clear evidence of different ‘ evolutive ’ types, 
varying with age and with individual. 

In the sixth article—Quelques chapitres de la technopsychologie du travail 
industriel—the author, L. Walther, discusses the main problems arising in 
the different fields of Industrial Psychology—vocational selection, motion 
study, arrangement and adaptation of materials, tools, etc., fatigue. It 
does not contain much that is new. The final article by Dora Heller- 
Kowarski, Lew Kowarski, and Marcel Francois is a continuation of the 
study of the curve of learning, the first part of which appeared in the 
previous issue of L’ Année. In the present contribution the authors are 
concerned with a comparative study of different types of learning in the 
same subject, with the object of determining whether their equation for 
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the curve applies to the different types. The formula was originally 
arrived at by a study of cancellation. The tasks now investigated are 
rate of tapping on the keys of a typewriter—following the pursuit pendulum 
of Miles, throwing arrows at a target, and the arrangement in series of 
numbers. The finding is that all the curves of learning are of the same 
type and expressible by the same general equation. 

Of the four ‘notes’, several of which are almost long and elaborate 
enough to be called articles, the most interesting is that by H. Laugier and 
D. Weinberg on the ‘Subjective Factor in Examination Marks’ (Le facteur 
subjectif dans les notes d’examen). The great discrepancies in the marks 
assigned by different examiners to the same papers, and even by the same 
examiner at different times, are very well brought out. Of course these 
findings are not new. Neither in this country nor in France, however, 
have they had much influence on our faith in examinations. As we have 
already said, the present number of L’ Année is altogether a very interesting 
one. 

JAMES DREVER. 


Rule and End in Morals. By Joun H. Murrueap, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., 
Emeritus Professor of the University of Birmingham. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1932. Pp. vi + 120. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


In these days of paradox, when scientists dwell on the vagaries of electrons 
and philosophers shun unity and system, it is refreshing to read that reason 
and experience will at least enable us to determine the limits within which 
the good life must fall. 

This convincing essay is a defence of the central principle of Idealism, 
‘which is on its trial’. But Mr. Muirhead does not confine himself to the 
mere defence of an old theory. The later sections of his book contain 
valuable suggestions towards making the Idealist position more definite 
and precise. 

He opens with a neat statement of the principle as he finds it in Plato, 
Aristotle, Green and Bosanquet, and then proceeds to trace the ‘ course of 
the Reaction’ as depicted in the Ideal Utilitarianism of Prof. Moore and 
Rashdall, on the one hand, and the Intuitionism of Prof. Pritchard, Mr. 
Carritt and the Provost of Oriel, on the other. Bearing in mind the 
author’s main intention, it seems odd that he dismisses the new Utilitarians 
in a few short pages. It is the logic of the Principia Ethica that must be 
refuted if Idealism is to survive. The views of the Oxford moralists, how- 
ever, are considered at much greater length, and Mr. Muirhead makes it 
easy for us to realise their respective points of agreement and difference. 
He contends (very justly, I think) that they are no more successful than 
previous Intuitionists in replying to the usual objections, namely, the 
possibility of conflict of duties and the patent disagreement about par- 
ticular duties. In connection with this latter objection one feels that Mr. 
Muirhead might have been, perhaps, more lenient in his criticisms, if due 
weight had been given to Mr. Ross’s statement that ‘ the nature of the self- 
evident is not to be evident to every mind however undeveloped ’ (The 
Right and the Good, p. 12). Mr. Muirhead himself is convinced that our 
moral judgments cannot be explained without reference to the ‘ human 
interests ° involved, and mentions, significantly enough, that for Mr. Carritt 
duties are bound up with people’s interests, while even Mr. Ross admits 
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that ‘the tendency of acts to premote general good is one of the main 
factors in determining whether they are right’ (The Right and the Good, 
. 39). 

: The ‘counter reaction’ is next discussed. Prof. Stocks’ The Limits of 
Purpose, Prof. de Burgh’s articles On Right and Good in the Journal of 
Philosophical Studies (vol. v, 18, and foll. nos.) and Mr. Joseph’s Some 
Problems in Ethics ‘ represent a cautious Return to the spirit, if not to the 
letter, of the idealistic tradition’ (p. 3). Mr. Muirhead points out that 
Mr. Stocks, in insisting on the expressive character of an act, is really 
appealing ‘from a more superficial to a deeper teleology’ (p. 52). And 
surely there is something in the argument of the Idealists that the rédos 
is also an dpyn. Would not this turn the edge of Mr. Stocks’ criticisms ? 
The discussion of Mr. de Burgh’s views seems to me a little nebulous. 
Perhaps Mr. Muirhead would plead that the articles themselves are not 
very illuminating. But it would be possible to agree with his clear im- 
plication that the argument of the articles inevitably points to some sort 
of organic relation between right and good on Idealist lines. Mr. Muirhead 
welcomes Mr. Joseph’s central conception of a ‘ form of life’ articulated in 
and through our moral judgments as scarcely distinguishable from Green’s, 
though he feels that the ‘form of life’ must be rendered more definite by 
being translated into terms of ‘the system of values inherent in human 
life °. 

After noting the difficulties raised by the moralists under review, Mr. 
Muirhead finally suggests that if we are to meet, and do full justice to, these 
difficulties we must recognise that good is the fundamental notion of Ethics, 
that the idea of right and that of good, though each is sui generis, stand in 
organic relation to each other, ‘ that there is a judgment of an “ ought to 
be” implicit in all recognition of value’ (p. 101), and that the whole moral 
life is but the expression of the creative spirit of man ‘in ordered forms 
which shall unite and harmonise human interests at continually deeper 
levels’ (105). All this is well conceived and expressed, and perhaps it is 
not the author’s fault that our doubts are not entirely stilled. His solution 
is in many ways attractive, and I could wish that he had worked it out in 
greater detail. Certain problems invite more adequate consideration, such 
as the place of the irrational in life, the degree of ‘ authoritativeness’ of 
level after level, and the relation between this authoritativeness and the 
‘stringency’ of the Intuitionists and the ‘emotion of approval’ of the 
Naturalists. Finally, if it is the satisfaction of tendencies that we value, 
I am not convinced that ‘ good’ can be defined. 

Students of Ethics will be grateful to Mr. Muirhead for giving them in a 
brief compass the views of so many contemporary moralists on this central 
question. His discussion proceeds throughout on a high level, and with 
so much charm and elegance that the reading of the book is an edification 
in more senses than one. 

D. Davies. 


Harald Hpffding—In Memorian. Four Addresses delivered in Copenhagen 
University on Harald Hoffding’s 89th Birthday, 11th March, 1932. 
By Friruior Branpt, J@RGEN J@RGENSEN, Victor Kunr, EpGar 
Rupix. Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1932, pp. 112. 


Ix these interesting addresses four Danish Professors draw attention 
to some of the fundamental conceptions which characterised H¢ffding’s 
teaching. They are guided in their interpretation of his thought, not 
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merely by their intimate knowledge of all his published works, but by 
their persona] acquaintance with him, and while each confines himself 
to a single aspect of H¢ffding’s philosophy, their reflections supplement 
one another in a manner that reveals its structure as a whole. 

Prof. Rubin selects for emphasis H@ffding’s contention that the 
questions of philosophy admit of no final or absolute answer, and exhibits 
its presence alike in the earlier and in the later works. It emerges con- 
spicuously in H@ffding’s ethical doctrine. Ethics, he insisted, is not 
concerned with the discovery of eternal truths. It is, like all human 
doctrine, historically conditioned, and the moralists of one age, in rejecting 
the theories of another age, are judging these theories, not in the un- 
attainable light of absolute truth, but by reference to standards which 
are themselves only relative or provisional. Again, in discussing the 
problem of Knowledge, he contended that the search for ultimate pre- 
suppositions could never be completed, since there could never be forth- 
coming any guarantee that the ultimate had been reached. He recoiled, 
we are told, from the thought of the mind’s attaining to absolute truth; 
for such an attainment, he conceived, must involve the cessation of that 
human activity in which he was primarily interested. It was this interest, 
Professor Rubin suggests, which reconciled H@ffding to his belief that the 
problems which have perplexed the human mind in all ages admit of no 
final solution. 

Prof. J@rgensen, in his particularly lucid account of “ H@fiding’s 
Theory of Knowledge and Metaphysical Standpoint ”’, observes that it 
was late in life that H¢ffding subjected the problem of Knowledge to 
specialised treatment, and describes that treatment as, at bottom, psycho- 
logical and historical. He shows how H¢fiding, having taken as his starting- 
point a conception of human consciousness, was led to his conclusions 
regarding the nature of truth. His reflections on the nature of conscious- 
ness, we are told, presented him with the problem of the relation between 
unity and multiplicity, or, as he preferred to say, between continuity and 
discontinuity. And he contended that, since knowing is an activity of 
consciousness, the problem of knowledge must, in the end, be expressed 
in terms of continuity and discontinuity, or coherence and incoherence. 
Truth itself, he decided, must consist in the greatest possible coherence 
between our representations and concepts. Prof. J@rgensen traces 
the connection between this account of truth and H@ffding’s conclusions 
regarding the nature of reality. Both doctrines, he suggests, reflect 
H@ffding’s “‘ humanistic bias ” which ‘“‘ cannot conceal itself, even though 
he himself might perhaps have been disposed to disclaim it a little”. 

Prof. Kuhr, in explaining H@¢fiding’s conception of the bearing of 
a man’s personal experience on his philosophical speculation, gives a brief 
sketch of the two Danish thinkers, Sibbern and Kierkegaard, whose 
teaching is reflected in H@ffding’s view of the way in which we come by 
our convictions and in the place which he assigns to personal conviction 
in philosophy. Convictions, they insisted, are the product, not of our 
thinking alone, but of our feeling and willing; that whole complex of 
factors which we call a man’s personality. H@ffding held that the prac- 
tical situations in which a man finds himself, imperceptibly shape his creed, 
and he claimed that “even in the greatest and most rigid philosophers 
one can trace the influence of their involuntarily formed philosophy of 
life, which itself remains unaltered throughout the scientific task of form- 
ulating their thoughts’. The best philosopher, he believed, was one 
who, like Sibbern, had “lived richly and deeply and succeeded in giving 
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us valuable assistance in understanding our life and practising the difficult 
art of living’. 

Prof. Brandt suggests that if one were to classify H@ffding as a 
philosopher, it must unquestionably be as a Humanist. Directly or 
indirectly, he observes, all H¢ffding’s works bear witness to his dominating 
interest in and reverence for human personality. The fact that his rever- 
ence confined itself to humanity, we are told, brought him into early con- 
flict with Theology. And Prof. Brandt sees in the issue thus early 
accentuated the deepest and most personal problem in the mind of one 
who, in the conduct of his life, embodied the highest conceptions to which 
the humanistic standpoint can attain. 

Herr Kalle Sandelin contributes an imposing chronological Bibliography 
of H¢fiding’s works and of the publications of others concerned with his 
philosophy. 

J. W. Macrerop. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN Society, 1931-32. N.S., vol. 
xxxii, W. G. de Burgh. Presidential Address: ‘Greatness and 
Goodness.’ [This and the Inaugural Address by the same writer at the 
Joint Meeting are closely connected and may be taken together. The 
writer discusses the standards by which greatness and goodness are 
respectively judged and the relation between them. The general trend 
of his argument is represented by the following quotation: ‘‘ Human 
action is judged great by a standard relative to the temporal process ; 
it is judged good by a standard that as absolute is super-temporal and 
super-human”.] H. F. Hallett. ‘ Physical and Metaphysical Reality.’ 
[The sciences all deal with phenomena, because their objects are in each 
case specified by the means of knowledge used in the science: the various 
sciences thus represent different levels of adequacy in the apprehension of 
the Real. But “ the Real is what it is for itself, as it completely occupies 
and exhausts its own infinite nature”.] C. D. Broad. ‘ McTaggart’s 
Principle of the Dissimilarity of the Diverse.’ [The principle seems to 
be the same as that of the identity of indiscernibles. The first part of the 
paper purports to give a refutation of the principle, but upholders of the 
principle would no doubt think that the refutation is itself guilty of 
questionable abstractions and assumptions. The second part of the 
paper deals with McTaggart’s doctrine as to ‘ exclusive’ and ‘ sufficient’ 
descriptions.] H. H. Price. ‘Our Knowledge of Other Minds.’ [Con- 
tains some good criticism of the theory of a direct or immediate awareness 
of other minds, and defends the analogical theory in a modified form which 
lays'stress on the apprehension of purposive behaviour rather than on 
mere bodily resemblance.] G. C. Field. ‘The Place of Definition in 
Ethics.’ [Definitions in ethics must usually be the result of an analysis 
and discussion of vague popular ideas. The assertion that certain ethical 
notions are indefinable is ambiguous and may not be very important.] 
J. H. Woodger. ‘Some Apparently Unavoidable Characteristics of 
Natural Scientific Theory.’ [The paper discusses the nature of the causal 
axioms, and of the analysis of entities into parts, which are involved in 
the experimental procedure of the natural sciences ; but the writer makes 
use of such an apparatus of logical technicalities as to render the paper 
quite unnecessarily difficult for the ordinary reader.] E. M. Whetnall. 
‘Formation of Concepts and Metaphysical Analysis.’ [Discusses, on the 
basis of some experimental material, the psychological process of the for- 
mation of concepts, and then asks how far this process is like or unlike 
the process of metaphysical analysis. It is not made. clear why the two 
processes should be compared.] G. Ryle. ‘Systematically Misleading 
Expressions.’ [‘‘ There are many expressions which occur in non-philo- 
sophical discourse which, though they are perfectly clearly understood by 
those who use them . . ., are nevertheless couched in grammatical . . . 
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forms which are . . . improper to the states of affairs which they record,” 
e.g., the two expressions ‘the idea of taking a holiday has just occurred 
to me’ and ‘ that dog has just bitten me’ look grammatically alike, but 
the dog is a thing and the idea is not. Ryle is inclined to believe that the 
business of philosophy consists in getting rid of such confusions.] M. C. 
D’Arcy. ‘The Good and the Right.’ [‘ A plea for the good as the primary 
subject-matter of Ethics.’ The paper is written in opposition to views 
like those of W. D. Ross; it is long and not easy to summarise.] H. M. 
Smith. ‘Bertrand Russell on Perception.’ [Russell in his Analysis 
of Matter is entangled in two different theories of perception. “He 
wishes to hold the source theory, and is in process of discarding the class 
theory. But the separation of perceptual and physical space has landed 
him in the impossible position of having to hold that there is a causal 
object which is not the object of science.” The remedy is to give up the 
separation of the spaces.] H. D. Oakeley. ‘The Status of the Past.’ 
{The paper is concerned with the question of the kind of existence which 
belongs to the content of the past, and the writer is apparently in general 
agreement with Broad’s view and opposed to ‘ neo-Hegelian’ views. The 
relation of memory and self-consciousness to our knowledge of the past, 
and the relation of memory to history are discussed.] J. M. Thorburn. 
‘The Victory of Pure Music over Painting in the Seventeenth Century.’ 
{The paper expounds Spengler’s views on the history of modern art, and 
suggests minor modifications of them. The views expressed are sometimes 
too esoteric for the ordinary reader, e.g., ““ Spengler constantly speaks of 
the music of the great classical period as ‘analysis of space’. The 
expression is extraordinarily just.”] J.D. Moxley. ‘Realism and the 
Status of Mind.’ [After criticising the doctrines of ‘emergence’ held by 
Alexander and Broad, the writer argues “that the view that mind is 
emergent from life cannot be sustained and that we must either regard 
life and mind as. . . co-extensive or else we must assume mind and matter 
to be. . . inseparable aspects of a reality which is psycho-physical from 
top to bottom’. On the former alternative (which the writer prefers) 
there will be an ultimate dualism between the living and the lifeless. ] 
C. A. Mace. ‘ Hume’s Doctrine of Causality.’ [The writer agrees with 
Hume in holding that causal connection cannot be apprehended by direct 
insight or in a single experience, but disagrees in making the proof of 
causal propositions depend on the observation of varied even more than 
of similar instances. | 


ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME XI., 1932: PuHE- 
NOMENOLOGY, GOODNESS AND Beauty. W. G. de Burgh. Inaugural 
Address: ‘On Historical Greatness.’ [See note on Presidential Address 
in Proceedings.| J. F. Wolfenden, F. C. S. Schiller, J. Macmurray. 
Symposium: ‘What is Philosophy?’ [The question of main interest 
in the first two papers is the relation of philosophy to the sciences. 
Wolfenden holds that philosophy acts as critic of the sciences, but of their 
foundations, not of their conclusions, and that, while the sciences are 
hypothetical, philosophy is categorical and rests on a basis of fact such 
as the Cartesian Cogito ergo sum. Schiller pertinently objects that the 
man of science may say that hypotheses can be criticised only in the 
light of the conclusions which they enable us to reach. The third paper 
is rather out of line with the other two ; it gives the writer’s views about 
art, science, religion, and philosophy as modes of personal activity or 
relation between the self and the not-self. Philosophy is the intellectual 
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form in which free undogmatic religion finds expression, and is contrasted 
with mysticism, which is the emotional form.] G. Ryle, H. A. Hodges, 
H. B. Acton. Symposium: ‘ Phenomenology.” [An interesting and 
informative discussion, which illustrates, however, the difficulty of reaching 
a clear and accurate understanding of Husserl’s views. Hodges makes 
a comparison between the doctrines of Husserl and Dilthey.] G. E, 
Moore, H. W. B. Joseph, A. E. Taylor. Symposium: ‘Is Goodness a 
Quality ?’ [The question here proposed is not perhaps a very suitable 
subject for this kind of discussion, being rather technical and difficult, 
For the same reason the discussion is difficult to summarise, but in view 
of its present interest some main points may be indicated. Moore decides 
that ‘goodness’ is best taken here to mean ‘the character which we 
attribute to an experience when we say that it is worth having for its 
own sake’, and then argues that Joseph’s contention (that goodness, 
inasmuch as it is identical with what is good, is not a quality) is wrong 
in both of two possible meanings. Moore incidentally makes the interest- 
ing admission that the arguments by which he formerly thought to prove 
that ‘ good ’ is indefinable are all fallacious, although the thesis itself may 
be true. Joseph objects to the expression ‘worth having for its own 
sake’ because it leaves out ‘worth doing’ and ‘ worth being’, and also 
because it is to be explained by reference to intrinsic goodness rather 
than vice versa. He then expands his reference to Nic. Eth. IJ., vi., and 
contends that ‘‘ Good, if it is in all the categories, is almost as profoundly 
differentiated as being, and cannot be called by the name of one of them, 
a quality”. Taylor, after indicating how far he agrees or disagrees with 
the previous writers, states his own view that to call a thing good ‘is to 
say that the thing in question is what it ought to be’ or that it is realising 
the immanent form or end of its own being.| L. A. Reid, H. Knight, 
C. E. M. Joad. Symposium: ‘The Limits of Psychology in Aisthetics.’ 
[Joad is uncompromisingly anti-psychological, Reid more moderately so, 
while Mrs. Knight is on the whole in favour of a psychological method. 
Joad thinks that Reid has the creative activity of the artist too much in 
view to the exclusion of the appreciative activity of the ordinary man, 
but his own view seems open to the converse criticism. ] 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorRALE. xxxviii® Année, No. 3. This 
is a special issue of the Revue in honour of the Centenary of the death of 
Hegel, and, instead of the usual articles on a variety of philosophical 
topics, the whole of it is given up to articles dealing with one or other side 
of Hegel’s philosophy. Benedetto Croce. Un cercle vicieux dans la 
critique de la philosophie Hégélienne. [Combats the contentions of B. 
Heimann, R. Kroner, and others, that criticism of Hegel is possible only 
from two bases, viz. (a) a principle superior to that of Hegel and including 
the latter within itself; or (b) a new philosophy which supersedes his. 
Both these bases, at bottom, coincide, in that they demand a standpoint 
outside of Hegel’s philosophy. In reply, Croce maintains that Hegel can 
be criticised from within by carrying his own principle through more 
consistently and adequately than he has done himself, and especially by 
correcting both flaws of detail and inaccuracies in logic. (Such a construc- 
tive criticism, it is implied, is to be found in Croce’s own philosophy.)] 
N. Hartmann. Hegel et le probléme de la dialectique du réel. [Asks, in 
effect, the question which gave the title to a famous book of Croce’s, viz., 
What is living and what is dead in Hegel’s Philosophy ? Here the question 
is asked with special reference to the dialectical method. Method cannot 
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be estimated in the abstract. Philosophical method is always dictated 
by the nature of the subject-matter. Hegel himself claims that his dia- 
lectic is the rendering of an “experience”. Is this true? Is this equally 
true for all parts of his system ? Hartmann argues that, in general (though 
not necessarily in all details), it is true of the various sections of the Philo- 
sophy of Spirit, i.e., the Phanomenologie, the Philosophie des Rechts, the 
Asthetik ; but that it is not true of the Logik and the Naturphilosophie. 
In the former, the dialectical movement reflects and follows an actual 
conflict experienced in the subject-matter, which conflict, when reflectively 
analysed, appears as a “contradiction”. In the latter, there is a genuine 
contradiction of concepts, but no corresponding conflict in the facts them- 
selves. In the course of this argument, there is an interesting digression 
on the assumption, common both to ordinary formal logic and to Hegel’s 
logic, of the ontological validity of logical principles.| Ch. Andler, 
Le fondement du savoir dans la * Phénomenologie de lV Esprit” de Hegel. 
[Analyses Hegel’s concepts of knowing and of truth in the Phenomenologie, 
with special reference to the more youthful writings which preceded it, 
eg., the Jenenser Logik. After dealing with the schematic relations of 
universal—generic (das Besondere)—individual (das Individuelle), the 
author goes on to deal with “truth” at the levels, respectively, of mere 
sensation, perception, and understanding. So far, he moves along familiar 
lines, though it is worth noting that, incidentally (and of course unde- 
signedly), he contradicts Hartmann’s argument, in the preceding article, 
that the dialectic of Being and Non-Being is a pure juggling with concepts, 
not based on any “experience’’. According to Andler, this dialectic 
reflects how sense-data appear in, and disappear from, the this-here-now 
of immediate experience. The last two sections of the article, on “ Con- 
sciousness in itself ’’ and “* Life ’’, are the most important. They show that 
in Hegel’s early philosophy, life is the fundamental substance and Urgrund, 
and that consciousness, rising to self-consciousness in the individual minds 
into which the single cosmic life divides itself, is life’s method of enjoying 
and understanding its own existence and nature. (The author does not 
mention what this doctrine of Hegel’s explains, viz., what Bergson had in 
mind when he claims to have been influenced by Hegel more than by any 
other post-Kantian philosopher.) Hegel is a “ romantic”, for the mark 
of a romantic is not to recognise the distinction between organic and in- 
organic matter, and to look upon the earth, with its envelope of atmo- 
sphere, as a residue of life.] V. Basch. Des origines et des fondements de 
PEsthétique de Hegel. [A clear, competent résumé of the theories of Kant 
Schiller, Schelling, and Hegel, showing that Hegel’s own theory is the cul- 
mination of a line of thought starting, in modern times, from Kant, though 
having its anticipations in Plato and Plotinus. The author deliberately 
keeps to pure exposition and eschews criticism, but in the final section 
expresses his general adherence, after having studied all other types of 
xsthetic theory, to a theory of the Hegelian type; and he praises Hegel 
for having dealt with poetry more profoundly than any other xsthetician, 
before or since.] R. Berthelot. Goethe et Hegel. [A long, well-informed 
article which deals, in fact, not only with Goethe’s relations to Hegel, but 
also with his relations to Fichte and Schelling, and which treats all four in 
relation to the common influences which moulded them, e.g., Lessing, 
Herder, Kant, Jacobi; the Aufklérung ; the French Revolution; the 
Romantic movement. After three sections giving an account of Goethe’s 
personal meetings with the three philosophers, there follow three sections 
on the affinities between their views and Goethe’s. The author is especially 
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illuminating where he shows how the poet and the thinkers were alike 
influenced by the anti-Cartesian movement of their time: the infinitesimal 
calculus in mathematics, dynamically interpreted so as to supply an 
analogy for the Self, or Spirit, approaching by ceaseless striving a limit of 
perfection never quite reached ; the vitalistic (anti-mechanistic) biology, 
with its anticipations of evolution and its concept of life as a creative prin- 
ciple, embodying itself in a diversity of forms each of which is an experi- 
ment in self-perfecting self-expression ; the interest in history, especially 
the history of culture and civilisation, interpreted once more as stages in 
a perfection-ward striving movement. Against this background, it is 
seen that Goethe has least in common with Fichte, more with Schelling, 
most with Hegel, and that, though never sympathetic with the dialectical 
method, he gives in the search of his Faust for a life in which the warring 
elements within man’s soul are brought into harmony with each other, 
a poetic counterpart to Hegel’s similar search on the philosophical plane. 
After a section on the minor differences in outlook between Goethe and 
Hegel, and on their common failure to appreciate the value of mechanical 
concepts in Science, the author ends by arguing that Germany, in her 
development since 1830, has betrayed the spirit of Goethe and Hegel and 
thus brought her downfall upon herself: ‘‘ Die Weltgeschichte ist das 
Weltgericht ”.| M. Gueroult. Le jugement de Hegel sur l'antithétique 
de la raison pure. [A very able and acute study of what Hegel thinks he 
owes, and what he actually does owe, to Kant’s antinomies. Hegel’s philo- 
sophy, especially in its later stages, is a sustained effort to exhibit, in the 
form of a “system” and thus as “ scientific ”’, 7.e., as rationally necessary, 
certain fundamental convictions and insights, drawn, on the one side, 
from Christian theology, and, on the other side, from his classical studies. 
Hegel claimed that he owed to Kant, as distinct from Fichte and Schelling, 
the example of logical rigour. But, actually, Hegel reads into Kant his 
own views, and then criticises Kant for failing to carry them out consis- 
tently, when it is really Hegel who fails to realise that Kant’s argument is 
quite differently oriented from his own. Kant’s treatment of the anti- 
nomies is in the context of Kant’s own philosophy as legitimate as is 
Hegel’s treatment of them in the context of his dialectic. But Hegel is 
mistaken in interpreting Kant’s philosophy as an unsuccessful attempt 
at his own, or his own as the successful realisation of Kant’s aspiration. 
The author, in handling these technical discussions, shows himself to be 
a dialectician of no mean order.] E. Vermeil. La pensée politique de 
Hegel. [Perhaps the most interesting of the articles in this issue, because 
it runs on less familiar lines than the others, or at least less familiar to 
English students of Hegel, who generally study Hegel’s political theory 
exclusively (or almost exclusively) in the Philosophie des Rechts and the 
relevant sections of the Phenomenologie. The author distinguishes be- 
tween the “ publicist > and the “ philosopher” in Hegel, and, therefore, 
sets over against the just-mentioned philosophical writings a number of 
others, from the youthful denunciation of patrician government in Berne, 
the criticism of the government of contemporary Wiirtemberg, or the 
analysis of the Constitution of the Holy Roman Empire, to the disapproving 
discussion of the English proposals for franchise reform which Hegel pub- 
lished in 1831, a year before his death. In his philosophical works Hegel 
develops a speculative theory of the essence of the State, which, whilst 
inspired by Plato and Aristotle, gives a picture of the State that is “‘ ideal” 
in that it does not in detail reflect the conditions actually obtaining in the 
states of Hegel’s own time. On the other hand, in his publicist writings, 
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he deals with actual conditions, and, in his desire to help towards the 
creation of an efficient unitary state in Germany, he outlines, almost 
prophetically, the sort of political structure which Bismarck afterwards 
brought into being, though Hegel still looks to Austria, not Prussia, for the 
salvation of Germany. In the course of his discussion, the author makes 
three important points: (1) It is unjust to accuse Hegel of having glorified 
the Prussian state of his time: Hegel did not draw his picture of the State 
from any actual model, though ex post facto he found in the Prussia of his 
time a few features which agreed with his theoretical demands; (2) His 
theory of the State breaks deliberately and completely with the ‘‘ Western ” 
concept of Natural right, as defining the conditions which rational man, 
as such, requires in social institutions for the realisation of the ideal of 
humanity—an individualistic, egalitarian concept. In its place, Hegel 
puts the self-identification of the individual with the State, on the ground 
that the State is the highest moral value on earth. (It would have been 
interesting if the author, in connection with his argument about Hegel’s 
“ deification ” of the State, had explained how it is that so many English 
thinkers have adopted Hegel’s theory, and claim, with Bosanquet, that it 
is better verified in English, than in German, political experience ; and how 
Rousseau, whom the author claims on the side of the “* Western’ theory 
of the State, could through his ‘ General Will” influence so profoundly 
Hegel himself and his English followers.) (3) The author interprets 
Hegel’s theory of the State as an escape into the realm of the unrealisable 
ideal from the intolerable and disastrous particularism of the Germany 
of his time. Germany’s tragedy was that, whilst achieving unity of lan- 
guage and culture, she had failed to achieve political unity. Hegel, de- 
spairing of the latter in practice, found vicarious satisfaction in a speculative 
dream. 


xxxviii® Année, No. 4. Octobre-Décembre, 1932. D. Parodi. L’ essence 
du romantisme. [After a survey of the typical manifestations of Roman- 
ticism (which the author prefers to call ‘‘ Romantism ”’), its philosophical 
essence is identified with the principle of life. Thus the rise of Roman- 
ticism in literature is connected with the vitalistic reaction in eighteenth 
century biology on the part of the Montpellier School of Medicine 
against the mechanistic biology of the Cartesians. In literature and art 
Romanticism stresses at once, as “inspiration’’, the intellectually un- 
analysable creativity of individual genius, and also the need for the in- 
dividual to give substance to this inspiration by identifying himself with 
some super-individual force or spirit, e.g., the spirit of his race or his nation, 
or the spirit of humanity or even of the Universe as a whole. Hence, at 
once the pre-occupation of Romantics with the past and their idealism for 
the future. Hence, also, the contradictions, the ‘ dialectic’, at the heart 
of Romanticism: its rebellion against rules and its search for (new and 
better) rules. There is a Romantic type of Revolutionary just as there 
is a Romantic type of Conservative. So, in the concept of life, one may 
stress either its unconscious, infra-rational, chaotic fecundity or the con- 
scious order and rational discipline of some (at least) of its historic mani- 
festations.] J. Devolve, Les paliers de la connaissance et la constitution 
spirituelledeVhomme. [The author sums up his point of view in the opening 
sentence: ‘‘ Human knowledge will be considered after the manner of 
a sediment made up of superposed alluvial strata, or, better, like an or- 
ganism formed from its embryonic starting-point by successive develop- 
ments marking distinct phases, which however are so related to each other 
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that the earlier are not suppressed by the later, but persist, partially 
modified, partially overlaid by the later.” This summary, however, is 
incomplete, for in the course of the e xposition it becomes clear that he em- 
ploys two further fundamental concepts, not here enumerated, viz., (1) 
“reason ”’, as expressing itself in all activities by which a living being uses 
what it needs in its environment for carrying through its characteristic 
life-cycle—the same reason appearing in conscious and reflective form in 
man’s activities, cognitive, practical, and esthetic (there is, e.g., an un- 
conscious “organic art” in the beauty of flowers which anticipates the 
conscious art of the human artist) ; and (2) “ unity of existence ’’, by which 
phrase the author tries to express at once the fact that each part belongs 
to the whole, is determined by the whole, and, in being so determined, 
expresses the nature of the whole, so far as its own nature as a part permits 
it to do so; and also, on the level of reflective consciousness, the individual 
mind’s appreciation of this unity and of its relation to it as a part of, and 
in, the whole. (At least, this is the best paraphrase of what the author's 
own rather tentative and groping phrases have conveyed to me.) Against 
this background, the author distinguishes first three levels of knowledge : 
sensory—sensory-verbal—sensory-mathematical. In the discussion of 
these he has some good remarks on the improvement in the rational char- 
acter of sensory knowledge brought about by the employment of verbal 
and mathematical symbols. Yet, with great gain there is also loss, unless 
the generalising and abstracting power of symbols is constantly kept 
controlled by renewed contact with the freshness of direct sensory appre- 
hension. There follows a section on the functional correlation of these 
levels, and this is divided into two main parts. The first deals with the 
so-called unconscious functions on the sensory and sensory-verbal levels ; 
the second with the advance from the sensory-verbal to the sensory- 
mathematical level. In each of these two parts, there are special sub- 
sections on the evidence of these correlations in the esthetic, practical, and 
philosophical activities of man. Incidentally, the author makes interesting 
comments on the nature and function of pleasure ; on modern movements 
in Art (like Impressionism, Cubism, etc.) ; on conflicting tendencies in 
Education (e.g., Classics ». Science) ; and on the place of Science in a total 
world-view. The function of Philosophy is to “ redintegrate” thought 
and being.] R. Lenoir. L’esthétique de Taine et son siecle. [The author 
has made the study of French thought between 1750 and 1850 his special 
field, and he continues in this article the series of special studies which, for 
years past and in different periodicals, he has been devoting to the thinkers 
of this period. In the first section, he paints, with the circumstantial 
detail of his wide and accurate scholarship, the currents of thought of the 
age into which Taine was born. Then comes a sketch of Taine’s develop- 
ment and career, followed by a summary of his teaching on questions of 
Art and Aisthetic Theory. The last section gives, by way of an estimate 
of the value of Taine’s work, an independent discussion of the chief questions 
concerned. The effect is to put Taine in his place (in the “ deflating” 
sense of these words).] Discussions. M. Blondel. Ya-t-il une Philo- 

sophie chrétienne ? [A reply to Emile Bréhier’s article in the issue of the 
Revue of June, 1931. In defending his position against Bréhier, the author 
exhibits effectively the fundamental divergences from which he and Bréhier 
respectively start in their discussion of whether there is, or can be, a speci- 

fically ‘‘ Christian” philosophy.] Etudes Critiques. M. Winter. Cours 
d’analyse de U Ecole Polytechnique par M.-J. Hadamard. [A critical review 
emphasising valuable points in Hadamard’s treatment of the subject, 
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eg., his distinction between the mathematical methods appropriate to 
“analytic ” physics (or physics of the continuum) and those appropriate 
to ‘‘ statistical ” physics (or physics of the discontinuous).] M. A. Cochet. 
Nietzsche, daprés son plus récent interpréete. [This most recent interpreter 
of Nietzsche is Ch. Andler in his six volumes on Nietzsche’s life and thought. 
This article is the first instalment of a detailed and appreciative review 
of the book, emphasising that its chief merit lies in taking Nietzsche as 
the first of modern philosophers to have based his whole theory on judg- 
ments of value.] New Books, French and Foreign. Periodicals. 


REVUE NEo-ScoLasTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, xxxiv® Année. Deuxiéme 
serie, No. 36. Novembre, 1932. L. Noel. Les progrés de Vépistémologie 
Thomiste. [Deals with Gilson’s complaint that Mercier and his followers 
have departed from the principles of Thomism by appealing to the prin- 
ciple of causality to establish the existence of extra-mental reality. The 
reply is (1) that the critic has taken argumenta ad hominem addressed to 
the ‘idealist ’ as statements of the writer’s own position, (2) that though 
the principle of causality must not be invoked by a Thomist to prove the 
existence of the extra-mental, it may, and must, be used to reach any 
knowledge of its detailed structure.] O. Lottin. La pluralité des formes 
substantielles avant saint Thomas d’ Aquin. [Notes on the views of various 
thinkers of the early thirteenth century, with texts. The conclusion is 
that, at Paris at any rate, the ‘ pluralist ’ doctrine was pretty generally 
rejected before St. Thomas, and further that it is a mistake to suppose that 
the pluralists based their theory on the authority of St. Augustine.] 
0. Lottin. Un petit traité sur Vdme, de Hugues de Saint-Cher. [On the 
internal evidence that the work in question is by Hugh of Saint-Cher, 
who was teaching in Paris, 1230-35.] H. McNeill. Le Congrés de Psy- 
chologie de Copenhague. J.Dopp. Ouvrages récents @histoire de la philo- 
sophie moderne. [Includes, among other things, a long and often sym- 
pathetic account of Bergson’s Deu Sources.| Chronique, Book reviews, ete. 











LX.—NOTES. 


’ 


To Tue Eprtor or ** Mind”, 


Sir, 
Professor Schiller’s critical notice of my book The Theory of Know- 

ledge and Existence in your January issue gives, unwittingly of course, a 

completely false impression of the contents of the book. This seems to 

be due to his preoccupation with pragmatism, to the apparent exclusion 
of other interests, and his consequent peculiar methods of reviewing. 

The impression given is that the book is about pragmatism, or (worse 
still) is a diluted form of pragmatism, or at any rate revolves in some way 
around the sun of pragmatism. The book actually contains 447 pages, 
of which only 28 have any direct connection with pragmatism, and these 
by way of adverse criticism. The rest of the book contains a wholly 
independent epistemological theory. 

Professor Schiller does not follow the custom of those reviewers who, 
thinking that the public will first of all wish to know what the book is 
about, give some account of its arguments and contents, before going 
on to criticism. He goes straight to criticism. And his method of criticism 
appears to proceed upon a formula. It is quite simple. You begin by 
assuming that the Supreme Wisdom is something already discovered and 
known. It is contained in pragmatism. But only a few of the finer 
intellects comprehend it. Therefore all other men’s minds, and their books, 
can be adequately judged by applying the yard-stick of pragmatism. 
This gives rise to the following recipe for reviewing :— 

(1) In points A, B, and C, the author agrees with pragmatism. Therefore 
in these he shows glimmerings of sense. 

(2) In points D, E, and F, he disagrees with pragmatism. Therefore in 
these he is still wandering in darkness and ignorance. 

(3) In points G to Z the author’s work has no reference to pragmatism. 
Therefore these are unimportant, of no interest, and need not be 
mentioned in the review - 

In the present case points G to Z constitute about eighteen to nineteen 

twentieths of the book. They include a reintroduction of the Cartesian 

method in a modified form, a critique of realism, an explanation of the 
origin of our belief in an independent external world, a theory of space 
and time, an account of the origin of our belief in other minds, an 
examination of the categories, and of the concept of “‘ necessary ” know- 
ledge, a theory of the nature and classification of mental constructions, 

a consideration of the effects upon philosophy of recent advances in re- 

lativity and sub-atomic physics. All these are passed over by Professor 

Schiller without even a mention! The result is that I have to rest content 
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with the position that my book has received, and will now receive,' no review 
or mention of any kind in Mrnp, except as regards a more or less unim- 
portant side-issue, namely, its relation to pragmatism. 


I am, etc., 
W. T. Srace. 
Princeton, 
lst February, 1933. 


17th January, 1933. 
To THE Epiror oF “ MIND”. 


DEAR SiR, 

In his paper in Minp for January, Prof. Everett J. Nelson classes 
me with those who contend that there are many logics. [I am shocked. 
Not only have I never published a defence of that position, but I have 
constantly argued against it. 

1. In my paper, “ Relativity in Logic’’, the Monist, October, 1928, 
which Prof. Nelson quotes to show that I take this view, I attempt to show 
that there are fourteen different meanings of implication in a two-valued 
logic, and that these enable one to symbolise the propositions of logic in 
fourteen different ways. I went on to say that “ relativity in logic is thus 
seen to be relativity in notation, or in the definition of implication. The 
fact that the familiar laws of logic are invoked to permit the discrimination 
between elements, values, functions, etc., points to an absolute logic over 
and above the symbolic statements.” ‘‘ Relativity in logic does not mean, 
therefore, a Schillerian scepticism, but simply a freedom in choice of 
expression.”” Since that time, I have urged in several papers that {1) logic 
consists of necessary truths, all equivalent with one another and of equal 
fundamentality ; (2) that the propositions of logic are necessarily true by 
virtue of what they say, not because they are obtained from certain 
“primitives”; (3) that different “systems” of logic differ solely in generality, 
notation or arrangement; (4) that the logical propositions may all be put 
in the form of an antecedent necessarily connected to a consequent by the 
relation of entailment ; (5) that the relation of entailment is not identifiable 
with any of the fourteen different meanings of implication ; that, viewed 
extensionally, entailment expresses the fact that a set of alternatives is 
included in the set which actually contains them, and that, viewed inten- 
sionally, it expresses the fact that a meaning includes a less specific meaning ; 
(6) that there is but one meaning of entailment that can be used in an 
extensional system, and but one meaning of entailment that can be used 
in an intensional system, and that every extensional system is a special 
case of an intensional one ; and (7) that there are more logical propositions 
than have been or can be symbolised. 

2. In my paper “The Nature of Systems”, The Monist, April-July, 
1929 ‘in which I attempt to show, among other things, that systemic 


1Fortunately this is not the case, as Mr. H. H. Price has kindly consented 
to write an article on Mr. Stace’s book for the July number of Minp.— 


Editor. 
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presentations of logic obscure its nature, and that all reasoning involves the 


“ce 


dissolution of an entailment, I state “.. . the contradictory of a logical 
proposition must be false...” ‘‘ Different logical systems are created 
not by denying a primitive proposition and setting the contradictory in its 
place, but by adding additional primitive propositions to a minimal set, or 
by originating different forms.” 

3. In the Proceedings of the 7th International Congress, I remarked that 
“Only entailments are asserted in the Principia Mathematica (or in any 
other logic)”. “‘ Though it was possible to vary the meaning of implication 
in the Principia Mathematica without affecting it either as a system or as 
a basis for mathematics, it is not possible to do the same with the relation 
of entailment, as actually used there to connect parts and wholes. . . . If 
a peculiar relation of entailment were employed, in order to be able to 
assert a necessary consequent, it would be necessary to operate on the 
terms—and that operation would be equivalent with converting a peculiar 
meaning of entailment into a conventional one. . . . Extensional logic in 
its most general sense is the totality of [tautological] propositions, all on 
the same level.” 

4. In Erkenntnis, 2 Bd. H. 4, 1931, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Two-Valued 
Logic—Another Approach”, I provided a table which permitted one to 
obtain the propositions of logic without the use of a system, and thus to 
see that all of them are on the same level. After indicating how one could 
vary the meaning of implication and entailment in order to get different 
symbolisations of the propositions of logic, I pointed out that there was 
only one generic meaning of entailment which permitted the derivation of 
only necessary truths from necessary truths. The obvious consequence is 
that there can be but one system of two-valued logic such that a necessary 
truth can be asserted solely because it was an entailed consequent of a 
necessary truth. As that relation of entailment is the one dissolved in 
inference, there is only one significant use of entailment in any logic which 
offers principles of inference, either for itself or for anything else. 

5. A paper of mine, written last year, is to appear in the Philosophical 
Review. It analyses and criticises Lewis’ characteristic position and 
attempts to show that his case is not yet proven. 

I am, therefore, in sympathy and not in opposition to the point of view 
which Prof. Nelson expresses on the question of multiple logics. I cannot 
agree with him entirely, for it strikes me that his own position will impel 
him to maintain that logicians create and do not discover logic. I am 
sorry that he misunderstood what I intended; the fault is undoubtedly 
largely mine. I must have expressed myself very poorly if such an 
acute logician could have been led astray. 


Sincerely vours, 
Pau WEIss. 
Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
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REQUEST TO READERS. 


Some letters of the late Bernard Bosanquet have recently come into my 
hands which seem to me of considerable interest in connection with the 
development of his opinions ; but before considering any form of publica- 
tion I should like to know whether any readers of MIND possess similar 
letters and would be willing to let me have them for that purpose. They 
would be carefully copied and returned at once. 


J. H. Murrueap. 
Dyke End, 
Rotherfield, 


Sussex. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Secretary much regrets that in the List of Members published in the 

January issue the names of Mr. MaciaGan, Prof. MARHENKE, and Rey. 

M. R¥G@NIER were misprinted. The address of the last-named should 

have read: Archives de Philosophie, Val-prés-Le Puy, Haute Loire, 

France; and that of Dr. A. CHappuis: 7, Rue Servandoni, Paris VI. 
The following alterations are also notified : 


JACKSON (R.), The University of Liverpool. 
Kasir (H.), Andhra University, Waltair, India. 


MIND ASSOCIATION: ANNUAL MEETING AND JOINT 
SESSION WITH THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the Mind Association will be held this year at the 
University, Birmingham, at 5 p.m. on Friday, 7th July. 

It will be followed by a JoINT SESSION WITH THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 
for which the following arrangements have been made :— 


Fripay, 7TH JULY. 


At 8 p.m. Chairman : 
Address by Prof. L. J. Russell. 


SaTURDAY, 8TH JULY. 
At 10 a.m. Chairman: 
Symposium: ‘‘ Imaginary Objects”. Mr. G. Ryle, Mr. R. B. 
Braithwaite, Prof. G. E. Moore. 
At 8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. J. L. Stocks. 
Symposium: ‘‘ What can Philosophy contribute to a Theory 
of Politics?” Mr. A. Boyce Gibson, Mr. C. R. Morris, 
Prof. G. E. G. Catlin. 
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Sunpay, 9TH JULY. 
At 10am. Chairman: Prof. L. J. Russell. 
Symposium: “Must Philosophers Disagree?” Dr. F. C. 8, 
Schiller, Mr. C. A. Mace, Prof. J. L. Stocks. 
At8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. A. A. Bowman. 
Symposium: “The A Priori”. Prof. H. F. Hallett, Dr. L. S. 
Stebbing, Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 


Board and lodging will be provided at Chancellor’s Hall, Augustus Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. The inclusive charge for board and lodging from 
Friday afternoon till Monday morning will be 30s. For part-time accomoda- 
tion the charges will be: Room and breakfast, 6s.; Breakfast, Is. 6d. ; 
Lunch, Is. 6d. ; Tea, 1s. ; Dinner, 2s. 

There will be a charge of 10s. as a Registration Fee for Membership of 
the Joint Session. The papers will be published by the Aristotelian Society 
as a Supplementary Volume, which will be sent free of charge to all who 
have paid the Registration Fee. It is hoped that it will be ready in time 
to be distributed before the opening of the Joint Session. 

In order to facilitate the making of arrangements, it is requested that 
applications for membership and accommodation should be made as early 
as possible. Payment of the Registration Fee and of the charge for 
accommodation should accompany applications. Applications and pay- 
ments should be made to :— 

Prof. L. J. Russell, 
304 Hagley Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 17. 








